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RODDY’S Thoroughly 
GEOGRAPHIES Teachable 
Modern Methods WINSLOW'S 
Modern Examples NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
NEW EDUCATION Accomplish 
READERS Than Others Attempt 
Based On  RICE’S RATIONAL 
Actual Spelling ‘SPELLING BOOK 
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English History for Americans 


By Taowas Wevrwortn Hiaarnson, author of “Young Folks’ History 


of the United States,” ete , and Eowarp Cuannine, Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University. New Hdition, Revised and Enlarged. _ : 
With tl colored maps, 72 illustrations, genealogies, names, and dates 


of “landmarks” in Constitutional History, List of Important Dates, 
Index, ete. At the end of éach chapter are Questions, Topics, and an fq 
Outline. 12mo. Cloth. 395 pages. 


Features of the New Edition 

{| Topics at the end of each chapter, with references to library books to i" 
be consulted in preparation. Only those titles are given which all the ¥ 
pupils in the class can read with profit in connection with the lesson. 4 


A few leading questions on the text at the end of each chapter. -~Both 
questions and topics are characterized by great simplicity. ' 

{ Short outlines at the end of chapters intended to fix in the mind of 
the student the salient point brought out in the text. if 

{ Seventy-two illustrations selected with a view to their historical and _ 
arche logical interest, and their illustration of the text. 

q Lists of “landmarks” in Constitutional History, for the use gf ad- 
vanced students, genealogies; important dates; English kings, 

{{ Cut-in notes in the text. An Index of 14 pages, * 

{ Eleven clear, and carefully colored maps, six of which, including a 
Physical Map of Englaud, were specially prepared for this edition, by 
the Matthews-Northrup Company of Buffalo. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., Publishers 


9i—93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Rvsseit, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. | 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. By Giman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of. children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 43.E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203. Michigan Ave. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ; 
34 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


Works, Camden, N. J. ' 


® 


A POINT WELL MADE 
CAN ALWAYS BE DEPENDED UPON IN AN EMERGENCY. : 
T’HE POINT we wish to make now is, that we want to develop in 


all. connected with school matters what is known as the Dixon 
Hasit; ¢, the habit of buymg and using Dixon's American 


f Graphite Pencils in their school work. | 
| | 


Send for our new school catalogue. It has many illustrations in color, 


and will be sure to interest you. | 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Mare and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Zducation 


SuprT. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpITor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly ines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere ** makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


La France 


Only French Review 1n America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all luvers of good literaturein French. ‘ 
Edited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher— will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the *‘two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON » CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the mpany. 


D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gon’l Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 


_ Bend at once, with your address, to 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E. F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


5) GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Tis isthe highest award evermade, and 
91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me gos leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly, This last is of great importance for school work. 
¢ ner’ is in satisfactory use in very many of cities and towns of the 
State. From what I mally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ ’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the JOEL D. 
Price, 83.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


100 Specially Good Articles 
TEN WEEKS For 25 CENTS 


PH Gil 


Journal Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. Cover entire subject. Every 
essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 
Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. : 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper 


Editorials 


Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 
Special Days 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘* JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
: =j cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 

=, Journal. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 5 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 
Given 

to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


lubs of three or more, 2. 
renewal and one Lew subscription, year 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
99-A Beacon Street. 43 KE, 19°h Street. 


“GO, READ IN THE BOOK OF THE HILLS.” 


Go, read in the Book of the Hills the tale of a dateless 
past, 

And read in the Book of the Stars the story of all that 
is vast. 

Behind, before, around, they bear an unending sway, 

These Angels of Time and Space—O terrible Angels they! 


If thus 1 stand appalled in the presence of Time and 
Space, x 

And marvel at what they do, and tremble to look in 
their face, 

What mast it be to behold, however dim and far, 

The face of the King Hitaself—His face whose servants 
they are! 

--Samuel V. Cole, in the December Critic. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


A. H. KEnEerson, Boston: The man who thinks 
he knows enough to teach everybody does not 
have everybody to teach. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES W. Bickrorp, Man- 
chester, N. H.: We should have the Bible read in 
our schools for its ethical. content and for its 
beauty of form. We neglect the one book which 
has most influenced the world, and upon which 
our present system of ethics is based. 


Dr. T. B. Noss, Pennsylvania: 1 wish that 
heaven would visit us with a plague of fads, until 
no teacher in Pennsylvania would be teaching for 
less than $50 a month, for less than eight or nine 
months in the year; until no new teacher would 
be employed who is not professionally trained ; 
until every child in.our public schools would have 
the privilegé of being taught by one well qualified 
for his work and well compensated for it. 


Rev. C. M. SHevpon, Zopeka, Kan: The differ- 
ence between Paganism and Christianity is simply 
that Paganism tries to get out of the world all it 
can, while Christianity endeavors to put into it all it 
can. The educated man’s motto in life should not 
be to be ministered to, but to minister to others. 
We need men and women who know how in every 
walk in life to teach those who don’t know how. 
“A lover of humanity” is a good definition for an 
educated man. Teach the children to be useful to 
the state, and not to attempt to advance them- 
selves by getting all out of it they can. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. A. Prosser, Mew Albany, 
/nd.: In the midst of its obedience to the entrance 
requirements of the secondary school the grammar 
school seeks to hold fast to its ancient aim of com- 
mercial expediency or preparation for business life. 


That is why we have crammed childish minds to 


bursting in geography and spelling. That is why 
we continue to teach troy weight to five hundred 
for fear lest one of the five hundred become a 
jeweler ; apothecary’s weight lest hé be a druggist ; 
Surveyor’s measure lest he be a surveyor; foreign 
exchange lest he be a banker; French money lest 
he be an importer of light wines; and mariner’s 
measure lest he sail the sea. 


203 Michigan Ave. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—( 1) 


Some of the Things Which Visitors Should See. 
OLD BOSTON. 


Most of the antiquities of Boston are to be found 
at the North End. Visitors who wish to form some 
idea of what old Boston was like will have to thread 
their way through streets which are neither very 
straight nor very savory, where strange names upon 
the business signs and the jargon of alien tongues 
heard on every hand might lead a stranger to think 
that he was in a foreign city, rather than in Puritan 
Boston. If the ghosts of the men whose homes, and 
gardens, and shops were in this locality a century 
and a half or two centuries ago were to walk the 
once familiar streets, they would not wish to linger 
long. Not only are the streets, and houses, and 
people changed beyond recognition, but the physical 
conditions have greatly altered. Busy streets now 


extend where onée the water of the harbor lapped’ 


lazily about the piers of wharves, and it is only in 
the names of some of the old streets, such as Canal 
and Causeway streets and Dock square, that memo- 
ries of the old order of things are preserved. A sug- 
gestion of the narrow limits gf old Boston, also, is 
found in the location of the Old South church at the 
corner of Washington and Milk streets. That his- 
toric edifice seems not far distant from the North 
End; yet, when it was built, and long after, it was 
at the south end of the town, and derived its name 
from that fact. 

One must walk through the North End to get the 
liveliest impression either of its present or its past. 
Starting from Bowdoin square, the visitor may walk 
up Court street as far as Hanover street. Turning 
down Hanover street to his left, he will cross Port- 
land, Washington, Union, Blackstone, and Endicott 


streets. Entering Hanover street just beyond Endi- 


cott, and stretching off irregularly and obliquely, he 
will see Salem street, a thoroughfare which is well- 
named, for it teems With Hebrews. Walking down 
Salem street, on the right side, he will cross Cross, 
Parmenter, Prince, North Bennett, and Tileston 
streets, with varying emotions, according to the num- 
ber and variety of the smells that he encounters, and 
will then become aware of the spire of Christ church, 
lifting itself above the squalor and traffic of Salem 
street and its vicinity, and fronting Hull street, at the 
other end of which lies the old Copp’s hill burying 
ground. Having reached this point, he will be con- 
tent to lose the present in the past, and to contem- 
plate this memorial of colonial and revolutionary 
Boston. It was from the tower of this church, 
according to the most authentic traditions, that the 
lanterns flashed out their message to Paul Revere. 
It is true that there are some contentious people who 
assert that it was not the steeple of this church, but 
that of the Old North church, in North square, which 
was used to convey the patriot’s warning. But, as 
the Old North church was pulled down and used for 
fuel during the siege of Boston, there could be little 
satisfaction, anyway, in establishing its claim to this 
historic distinction. Besides, the weight of author- 
ity is in favor of Christ church. It is a pity that the 
spire itself is not precisely the same as that which 
held the lanterns, but the original spire was blown 
down in the great gale of 1804. The present spire, 
though prudently built a little lower than the older, 
is, in other particulars, a close copy of it. The 
church and its interior have been little changed by 
the ravages of time. It was built in 1723 for the 
use of the Episcopalians, and has been the home of 
the same parish ever since. The old pulp‘t and pews 


have not been materially changed. Fortunate visi- 
tors may still see the communion service which King 
George the Second bestowed upon the parish; the 
quaint and rare Vinegar Bible, also a gift of the 
English king, in which the parable of the vineyard, 
by a printer’s blunder, appears a6 the parable of the 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


vinegar; and the old prayer book, which, though, like 
the other relics, a royal gift, became the subject of 


certain necessary expurgations in the revoluuonary © 


times by the elimination of the prayers for the royal 
tamily, which had lost their pertinency, A tablet on 
the front wall of the church commemorates the lan- 
tern episode. ; 

Distant only the length of Llull street -is the 
ancient burying-ground, sometimes known as the Old 
North -burying-ground. ‘his elevation was once 
called Windmill nill, from a windmill which stood at 
its summit, and later, Snow hill, a name which 1s 
preserved in that of one of the streets which bound 
it. Afterward, it was called Copp’s hull, in honor of 
a cobbler who plied his trade near py, and the 
burying-ground will probably continue to bear his 
name indefinitely. As is the case with most burying- 
grounds which are more than two centuries old, many 
quaint epitaphs are to be deciphered on the stones 
erected to commemorate the worthy dead of long ago. 
Most interesting, however, is the tomb in whicn were 
interred the three Mathers, “lhe Keverend Doctors 
increase, Cotton, and Samuel. Mather,” that ex- 
traordinary trio of Puritan divines, sire, son, and 
grandson, whose vigorous commingling of ecclesias- 
tucal and civil authority made them conspicuous 
figures among their conteniporaries. Some of the 
old gravestones show marks, where they we1e 
clipped by the bullets of British soldiers, who occu- 
pied the hill in revolutionary times. Their target 
pract.ce seems not to ‘have been without s.me me.h_d, 
tor the tombstone which suffered most was that of 
a conspicuous patriot, whose services ‘to his country 
were inscribed upon the stone. 

Retracing his steps, whe visitor will walk along 
Salem street to Prince street, and then, passing 
through Prince street to Hanover, and crossing Han- 
over, he will find himseif in old North square, where 
Paul Revere once lived. Narrow and dingy North 
street will form the most convenient thoroughfare 
thence to old Faneuil hall, which no historical pil- 
grim to Boston would miss seeing. This stands at 
the east egd of Adams square, formerly known as 
Dock square. It was a gift to the town of Boston 
by a rich merchant, of French descent, Peter 
Faneuil, and it is rather a melancholy circumstance 
that the first public gathering within its walls after 
its completion in 1742 was on the occasion of the 
funeral of its donor, to whom proper tribute was 
paid in an oration. ‘The present building, however, 
is not the original structure. That was burned in 
1761. Two years later it was rebuilt, and was 
formally dedicated to liberty in an oration by James 
Otis. With the cause of liberty in one form or an- 
other it has ever since beert associated, so that its 
name, the “Cradle of Liberty,” is well deserved. 
From the time of its completion until Boston became 
a city, the town meetings were held here, save when 
at times during the excitements which preceded the 
Revolution they overflowed into the Old South meet- 
ing-house. No walls im America have echoed to 
finer oratory than these of Faneuil hall in times of 
popular agitation, during the Revolution, in the anti- 
slavery movement, in the stirring days of the civil 
war, and in political campaigns. The absence of 
seats from the hall favors its use for democratic 
assemblies; and the fact that it can never be hired, 
under the conditions of the gift, but is granted freely 
by the city government on the request of a certain 
number of citizens, makes it peculiarly a forum for 
the people. The fine portraits cf Washington, of 
Peter Faneuil, of Webster, of Samuel Adams, and 
General Warren, of Everett and Lincoln and John A. 
Andrew, and others which look down from its walls 
might well encourage patriotic oratory. The prime 
purpose in the erection of the building, however, was 
its use as a market. Town politics in Boston a cen- 
tury and a half ago turned largely upon the question 
of a market-house, and the opposition to it was so 
strong that even after the building was completed 
and accepted by the town, there was a considerable 
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period during which the market was closed. Now, 
the market in its basement and the more extensive 
market opposite, the Quincy market, are among the 
most ‘bustling places of business in Boston. Over 
Faneuil hall are halls occupied as an armory by the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Passing through Adams square to Washington 
street, the visitor will find the Old State House at 
the head of State street. This building was erecte. 
in 1748. It was used at first as a town house, and 
afterward for colonial legislatures and the general 
court. A few years ago, through the exertions of the 
Bostonian Society, the building was restored to a 
close likeness to its earlier self, both as regards it's 
exterior and its interior, and the rooms above the 
basement are sacred to the past, and contain many 
relics which are of great interest. 

The Old South church, at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Milk streets, next invites a visit. The pres- 
ent buildmg was erected in 1729 on the site of the 
original structure, which was built in 1670. Here 
Sam Adams poured forth his impassioned eloquence. 
From this church, after a great meeting, sallied forth 
the participants in the famous Boston tea-party. 
Here Warren gave his great oration. Here White- 
field preached. Here the British troopers had their 
cavalry drill, and bought liquor from a grog-shop in 
the gallery. After the removal of the relig.ou: 
society worshipping here to the New Old South 
church at the corner of Dartmouth and Boyls‘on 
streets, there was am anxious interval in which it 
seemed likely that the old building would have to 
come down, to give place to a business block; but 
patriotic men and women came to the rescue, an asso- 
ciation was formed to raise money to buy and main- 
tain it, and it is now secure as a memento of the past. 
Yt contains many interesting antiquities, and is occa- 
sionally used for public gatherings, for none, perhaps, 
more appropriately than for the series of lectures. on 
American history annually delivered for the especial 
benefit of young people, who are admitted free. Op- 
posite the Old South, on Milk street, is the site of 
the house where Franklin was born. , 

The visitor will, of course, go to Bunker hil. 
That fine shaft of Quiney granite which commemo- 
rates the battle of June 17, 1775, is 220 feet high 
and thirty feet square at its base. At the beginning 
of its construction in 1825, Lafayette laid the eorner- 
stone, and Webster gave one of his noblest orations. 
Again at the dedication in 1843 Webster was the 
orator. There is a marble statue of General Warren 
in the building at the base, and in front of it a bronze 
statue of Colonel Prescott. The view from the top 
of the shaft is a commanding one, well repaying an 
arduous climb. Not far distant is an old burying- 
ground, where John Harvard, the benefactor of Har- 
vard University, is buried. 


FOUR MINOR DUTIES OF A SUPERIN-. 
TENDENT. 


BY I. C. M{NEILL, SUPERIOR, WIS. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


Every superintendent is confronted with serious 
problems in the selection of new teachers. There 
are economic, practical, and prudential reasons for 
selecting some people of little experience from one’s 
own city. The superintendent and the school board 
have opportunities because of their residence in the 
neighborhood to make closer analyses of the intel- 
lectual and moral fitness of inexperienced home ap- 
plicants than they can make of non-residents. 
Worthy and loyal teachers who are important factors 
in the community life can render abler service in 
interpreting the schools to the patrons and the 
patrons to the system than equally well-prepared 
strangers can give. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is exceedingly 
dangerous to employ young teachers fresh from the 
high schools. They have vague notions of the 
duties teachers must assume, and are able to give no 
better reason for their employment than Macawber 
could give for the practice of law. Untrained high 
school graduates have been in contact with teaching 
processes as pupils, while Macawber has been in con- 


‘tact with egal processes many times as defendant. 


High school graduates of worthy character and 
exemplary habits should be encouraged to take two 
years’ courses in good normal schools, supported at 
public expense, or by ample endowment, where sub- 
ject matter, ideals, and work can in no way be in- 
fluenced by fees paid for tuition. After the train- 
ing and the close sifting of well-equipped and well- 
conducted normal or training schools, the young 
teachers will be anchored to some fundamental 
notions so that they can begin to adapt tuemselves, 
subject matter, methods, and government to the 
capability of the taught. With very few exceptions, 
the most able and successful teachers in any large 
system are they who have had professional training 
in normal schools. It is the experience of most 
superintendents who have studied the question in 
all its phases that. the probability that young 
teachers will sueceed is greatly increased after grad- 
uating from a well-conducted training course. 

New blood should be infused into the city schcol 
system by selecting some teachers of recognized 
training, scholarship, successful experience, and 
pleasing and worthy character from outside every 
vear. It is a menace to the best interests of the 
schools to erect a-wall'so high that it is not possible 
to scale it and secure the most efficient service with- 
out regard to municipal or state lines. 

The superintendent should base his reeommenda- 
tions for the selection of new teachers upon his own 


SUPERINTENDENT C. A. PROSSER, 
President Indiana State Teachers’ Ass ciation. 


knowledge when possible; and in other cases uper 
honest, expert, disinterested advice from people who, 
through contact and visitation, know the teacher at 
work and have given attention to the personality, 
the scholarship, the organization of knowledge as 
illustrated in the recitation, and the kind and effi- 
ciency of his or her discipline. Special care ne.ds 
to be exercised ‘to distinguish between the person- 
ality that wins the visitor because of blandishments, 
and the personality which guides the children to 
cheerful and jadependent work because of the pres- 
ence of characier. As a matter of fact, many selec- 
tions must be made upon information given by in- 
terested parties, such as personal friends and teach- 
ers’ agencies. In such instances the information 
should be considered as tentative rather than final; 
and verification of it ought to be sought from all 
other sources at command; for all mistakes reflect 
upon the judgment of the superintendent. The 
more confidence the community has in the honesty 
and soundness of the superintendent’s judgment, 
the more hearty and generous will be the support 
given his school administration. 


ELIMINATION OF TEACHERS WHO ARE NOT IN- 
TELLECTUALLY PREPARED. 

_ There is hope for the teacher who is weak in 

scholarship, but strong in character. Elimination 

does not necessarily mean retirement. Weak schol- 

arship in many instances may be overcome. 

As a general line of action, it is my opinion that 
the superintendent should attemp' to stimulate self- 
culture, and thus climinate weak scholarship by 
study, observation, and reflection, rather than by 
dismissals; yet retirements because of weak schol- 
astic attainments sometimes act as a powerful spur 
and cause intellectually inefficient teachers to em- 
brace every opportunity to grow in knowledge of 


facts and plans of organizing them, as well as in 
methods of teaching. The problem of ineffi- 
ciency cannot be solved by retiring all teachers of 
poor scholarship; for frequent changes in teaching 
force usually lower the vitality of a system of 
shools. It is good for the superintendent to be 
animated by a desire to stimulate poor teachers to 
become fair teachers, and fair teachers to become 
excellent, 

Teachers who are inefficient in one grade may 
sometimes do better work in another, where tact and 
management count for more than scholarship. 
Such teachers will usually be found ready and 
anxious to follow courses of study for self improve- 
ment. The superintendent, or some one under his 
direction, may form classes in which the facis of 
the branches, one branch at a time, and the organ- 
ization of the facts into teaching plans, are taught 
at stated intervals until the fundamental branches 
are understood and organized in the minds of 
teachers of poor scholarship. ‘Teaching plans such 
as State Superintendent L. D. Harvey promulgated 
are heartily commended, and might well text both 
scholarship and the organization of subject matter 
with teachers of the class now under consideration. 

Summer schools, conducted by educational ex- 
perts, in which teachers attempt not more than two 
branches, often help teachers, rich in character, but 
poor in scholayship, to be able to approach their 
duties in such a way as to do violence to no child 
brought under them for instruction and moral gui.!- 
ance, 

The most effective means of hefping is to win the 
confidence of teachers of this class, and induce them 
to ask for leave of absence for one or two years to 
enter upon a scientific study of the branches 
the general subject of education in a well-equipped 
normal school. When they shall have completed 
the course of study, their places in the system 
should be opened to them without doubt. I p r- 
sonally know superintendents who have followel 
this last mentioned plan to the decided betterment 
of their schools. Many of the teachers who are 
thus helped soon prove themselves superior, and are 
in line for promotion when better places are open. 

In dealing with all teachers of the class now con- 
sidered the utmost frankness and the fule t sym- 
pathy should characierize the intercourse of the 
superintendent with them. ‘They need the uplifting 
influence of honest hearts and friendly hands in 
overcoming obstacles which stand between them and 
due ‘proficiency. One of the greatest rewards that 
may come to a superintendent is the consciousn:s: 
of having placed about a teacher of poor scho!arsh'p 
and beautiful character such influences as induce | 
her to make preparation for a, larger and a fuller 
life which culture and training enabled ther to reach. 


ELIMINATIONS OF TEACHERS WHO ARE NOT MOR- 
ALLY PREPARED. 

This topic is one that causes the superintendent 
the greatest concern, ‘Teachers who are morally 
prepared have trained and logical minds, high ideals 
of right and equity, active and sensitive consciences, 
steady wills, persistent purposes, keen sympathies, 
and an abundance of common sense. ‘The teacher 
who is weak in character lacks in development ¢f 
mind, of ideals, of manners, of conscience, cf steadi- 
ness and persistence of will, of sympathy, or of com- 
mon sense, but not of all. The teacher who is posi- 
tively depraved represents arrested development or 
active degeneration in intellectual or moral lines. 
Such a person is shortsighted and looks to presen! 
selfish gratification. 

A very few forms of moral disqualification may 
he overcome. The indisereet teacher in her actions 
outside the schoolrcom may sometimes be savel by 
a frank request from the superintendent that she 
change her course of conduct concerning the thing: 
he sets forth in a firm but pleasant manner. ‘The 
passive teacher, correct in her own personal habi s, 
lacking power to exert an active, positive influence 
for right in her pupils, by association as as istant 
with a positive, aggressive type of teacher may 
sometimes, but not often, through imitation, be 
brought into the light of clearer’ ideals and caus d 
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A MODERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 

The Central high school of Philadelphia, whos: 
new building was dedicated November 22, 1902, has 
been a constant and admirable influence in the edu- 
cational development of the city. In point of time, 
it is second in the United States only to a few pub- 
lic institutions of similar grade found within the 
horders of New England. Its history from the time 
of its establishment in 1838 is current with the 
progress of education far and near. 

The Philadelphia Central high schoo! for boys, as 
was natural in a great commercial cenire, started 
with the broadest ideals of practical usefu'n:ss. 
From the beginning, its function was recognized as 
chiefly that of sending out into the business world 


mercial high school must be, as the manual training 
school has been, distinctly educational in character. 

Opportunities for education in ‘his view are quite 
as Obvious in the Philadelphia scheme of studies as 
in either the old-time high school curriculum, or in 
that of the menual training school. “Our cur- 
riculum,” he says, “is, after all, a modernizing and 
adaptation of former high school work; it is a devel- 
opment of the school on the ‘modern’ side, and sceks 
to give the boy his adjustment to the economic en- 
vironment in which he lives. It does this. more 
largely by ‘commercializing’ old- subjects of study 
than by the introduction of new ones.” 

The four years’ course is designed to be equivalent, 
educationally, to the average course in secondary 
schools. ‘The subjects include English Language 
and Literature; Modern Languages; Mathematics; 
Science; History; Economics and Civics; Business 


fourth floor in the spacious and handsomely ap- 
pointed new building, which has just been erected by 
the .city of Philadelphia for the accommodation of 
the Central high school. The high school, which was 
established in 1838, now enrolls over 1,600 boys. It 
is presided over by Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
and has a corps of fifty-five professors, all of whom 
fulfill the necessary requirement of university quali- 
fications. 

There are many ideas in the equipment and pro- 
visions for the school of commerce which are note- 
worthy and up to date. Besides fer*~-~es usually seen 
in a school of commerce, the deparuiwnt has its in- 
diyidual laboratory of forty desks in a large, well- 
lighted room. Here work is done in the analysis of 
raw materials of commerce, in the examination of 
mineral products, in the combination of elements 
into substance, and in the separation of the solid 
into elements. 

The desks, one notices, are of unique 
and original design, modelled on the style 
of a regular jeweler’s desk, with roll top. 
Fach desk is equipped with bottles for re- 
agenits, with an imported microscope, scis- 
sors, scalpel, and materials for blowpipe 
work, including charcoal, magnet, ham- 
mer, forceps, and blowpipe. There is a 
special desk receptacle for refuse matter; 
and all the stools are so constructed with 
flaring supports that they will not tip 
over. 

“There is not another school in the 
United sitates doing the same work,” said 
ir. Herrick, as he showed me the appli- 
ances. “This school is modelled after 
the work of European schools. But there 
the work is narrowly practical. Here it is 
broadly scientific. We put scientific work 
first. The students go into the laboratory 
the first year, analyzing products, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal. Other schools 
make this a part of commercial geography. 
Here the laboratory work is preliminary 
to commercial geography.” 

The fine lecture hall for demonstration 
is arranged in amphitheatre style, seating 
200, with facilities for darkening the 
room and drawing down a screen for stere- 
opticon lectures at any time. The dem- 
onstration table is enclosed in glass and 
connected ‘by a draught chamber with the 
fiue for the escape of noxious gases, thus 


CENTRAL HIGH 


students equipped for work, while at the same time 
it has not minimized its powers of preparing for the 
universities or schools of technology such as desire 
to become masters and leaders. 

The correlation of the curriculum, the election of 
studies, the organization of departments, have a! 
been introduced with the specific aim of giving to 
cach student a training suited to his needs and 
capacity and to prepare him for entrance into any 
chosen vocation. 

It is not surprising, then, in view of recent 
developments in so-called practical education, to find 
the Philadelphia school in line with the requiremen‘s 
of the times in the provision of a complete commer- 
cial training. The commercial department, organ- 
ized in 1898, has developed a very interesting and 
suggestive model, and one which is of wide influence 
as aiding in the problem of organization, methods of 
teaching, and shaping the material for a suitable 
high school business course. Its experience answer: 
the question whether the school of commerce is best 
as an integral part of the high school or as a sepa- 
rate institution. 

Dr Cheesman Herrick, head of the school of com- 
merce, who is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and was principal of high schools in 
Illinois ten years ago, has been professor of history 
in the Central high school recently, and is now pro- 
lessor of industrial history and political economy as 
well as head of the department of commerce. He is 
an enthusiast on the subject of commercial training 
of the best educational type. Among the results 
gained from the four years’ experience in Philadel- 
phia, he declares that the foremost is that the com- 


SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 

Technique. In the first year there are given five 
hours each week to elementary algebra; four hours 
to commercial products, and raw materials of com- 
merce; three hours each to Latin or English, history 
of American literature (composition writing) Greek 
and Roman history iand European history to 800 
A. D.): two hours ea to Introductory Economics 
(Philadelphia history and industries with lectures 
and quizzes), penmanship practice, writing of busi- 
ness paper, beginning of bockkeeping, and drawing. 

In the second year, German’ grammar is given 
five ‘hours each week; phonography and typewriting, 
four hours; history of English literature, composi- 
tion and letter writing, plane geometry, commercial 
geography, and hookkeeping have three hours each; 
advanced commercial arithmetic, English, and 
modern European histery, two hours each. 

French or Spanish, physical science, physics and 
chemistry and phonography and typewriting have 
each four hours per week during the third year; eigh- 
teenth century literature, essay writing, practice in 
oral discourse, German, and office practice have three 
hours each; history of the United States and political 
economy, two hours each. 

During the graduate year three hours per week 
each are devoted to Nineteenth century literature, 
Shakesperian drama, thesis writing, German, Freneh, 
or Spanish, review course and advance work in 
mathematics (elective), history of commerce, trans- 
portation, banking and finance, siudy of government, 
and phonography (elective); two hours each week 
are given to industrial chemistry, and to ethics of 
business and commercial law. 

The school of commerce occupies the whole of the 


eliminating any danger from experiments. 

A small commercial museum of samples of raw 
products is part of the equipment. The stenography 
and typewritng room is a model, its forty desks being 
supplied with drop head cabinets containing 
machines. 

The recitation rooms are all large and light and 
thirteen feet high, the largest being 34x56 feet, and 
the smallest 30x39 feet. The most: interesting class- 
room is, that which contains the department library 
of over 2,000 reference volumes. The tall book- 
cases, reaching to the ceiling and extending across 
one end of the room, contain on their lower shelves 
files of magazines, consular reports, newspapers and 
other commercial periodicals. Seated at the long 
reading tables near, the students read and clip 
and then file the clippings in the filing cabinets for 
future reference. 

There are novel sectional bookeases in this room, 
designed especially by the director and by Dr. 
Charles Dolley, professor of biology, in which are 
kept pamphlet files, daily reports, files of essays by 
students, bound essays of graduates and various re- 
ports. The card index system is used in keeping 
students’ record. 

The total capacity of the department is about 500 
—a maximum which has nearly been reached. The 
fact that the course is likely to attract an increasing 
number of students, as well as the fact that a sepa- 
rate schoo] would have more of the distinctive school 
spirit, has led the director to declare that should the 
department be left permanently restricted by the 
condition of its present organization, its establish- 
ment would prove to be a mistake. New York has 
a separate commercial high school; as also have 
Brooklyn and Washington. 
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Philadelphia thas already established its commer- 
cial high school for girls. Such a school for boys, it 
is held, should be one of the educational advances of 
the near future. Experience elsewhere seems to 
support this conclusion. 

It is a hopeful sign for the public educational sys- 
tem that it is able, as has been done in Philadelphia, 
to provide a training adapted to the commercial 
transactions of the world, and yet preserve a sound 
educational basis, and while fitting the student for 
practical life, the need for general culture has also 
been met. In this respect, the Philadelphia Central 
high school of commerce is an example of the best 
traditions of public schoo] commercial education in 
the United States. 

Endowed with collegiate powers by the state legis- 
lature in 1849, the Philadelphia Central high school 
gives degrees to its graduates, and has in all respects 
a collegiate organization and nomenclature. The 
graduates of the school of commerce are awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics; and 
after showing two years’ post graduate work may re- 
ceive the master’s d ' : 

In the Philadelphia Central high school, it is seen, 
the department of commerce is conceived ona 
broader basis than that of a mere business school; 
and while practical matters are introduced as a 
means of discipline and stimulus, as well as a prepa- 
ration for business, they occupy a subordinate place. 


In no sense, it is affirmed by the director, is it pro- . 


posed to turn out a thoroughly trained business man, 
but rather a man so trained that he may quickly ad- 
just himself in, and be useful to, the business into 
which he may enter. 


A PLEA FOR THE PUPIL. 
BY W. A. WETZEL, 
Principal of, High School, Trenton, N. J. 


A parent once sent the following message to a 
teacher: “Will you be kind enough to teach the 
arithmetic lesson to my child? I am willing to hear 
the lesson every evening, but I do not have time to 
teach the lesson.” Many teachers still spend too 
much time in hearing classes. This is true from the 
primary grade through the high school. The Greek 
idea of the pedagog is the correct one. He is ety- 
mologically, as well as in fact, a leader of young 
people. What would we tliink of the leader of an 
army who, day after day, would send the army ahead 
into marshes and pitfalls, and would go to rescue it 


only .after it had become hopelessly entangled? ~ 


Would we not say that the leader had utterly failed 
to comprehend the functions of a leader, and that 
through his ignorance the army had been unfitted for 
marching and for battle. 

There are many teachers who are always twenty- 
four hours late with their explanations. They as- 
sign lessons that they know the class will not get, 
but “to develop mental fibre,” as they think, they 
allow the class to struggle with these impossible 
tasks and then explain the difficulties the next day. 
The writer through experience learned that there 
were a number of things in Plane Geometry that no 
class could get from a text-book. After “assigning” 
a lesson in the usual way on the Locus of a Point 
two years in succession, he learned that not only did 
the class fail to get the lesson, but his work was 
doubly hard the next day for the reason that the 
me -mbe ars of the class were thoroughly discouraged 
and did not wish to hear the word Locus, and in ad- 
dition he had to remove a number of preconceived 
notions of the subject because they were incorrect. 
The following year he was careful to go over the 
whole lesson with the class, so that their first notion 
of the Locus of a Point was correct. He dismissed 
the class with a few original exercises to be worked. 
Let no one say that the teacher did the work of the 
class. The class left the classroom with the two 
essentials of work, intelligence and enthusiasm. 
The next day they returned with bright faces, clear 
heads, and the originals solved. Their experience 
with the Locus of a Point was not different from 
their experience with any ordinary lesson in geom- 
etry, whereas the first two classes will always re- 
member the Locus of a Point as one of the disagree- 


able experiences of their lives. 

How often classes are dismissed with an assign- 
ment of ten or fifteen lines of Caesar without a word 
of explanation. They do not have the necessary in- 
telligence when they leave the classroom, and their 
faces tell plainly when they return that they do not 
have the enthusiasm. They are like the man who 
cannot see the forest because of the trees. A Ger- 
man professor was once asked by an American stu- 
dent how he could learn history. His answer was, 
“Lesen, viel lesen, sehr viel lesen.” The same rule 
applies to Latin. Let the teacher day after day, or, 
rather, day before day, point out the difficulties, call 


the attention of the class to idiomatic expressions, 
frequently give free translations, and the class will 
read intelligently and enthusiastically more Latin 
than when the explanations come twenty-four hours 
after tihe lesson has been assigned. 

The chemical professor, before performing an ex- 
periment, calls the attention of the class to the es- 
sentials of the experiment. In short, he tells his 
pupils what phenomena to watch for. It is only 
under such circumstances that the members of the 
class go away with an intelligent idea of what was 
done. Don’t be afraid in all your classroom work to 
tell your pupils what to look for. 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.— (1V.) 


EVERY ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


AFFILIATED INFORMATION. 


There is much interesting and important informa- 
tion which the child should have which, though not 
arithmetical, is nevertheless so convenient, by way 


of practice, that it is usually and very properly in-— 


eluded in arithmetic. 

58. ‘Tell time by the clock. 

59. Use foot rule. 
(a) Measure the length of each of your books. 
(b) Measure the width of each book. 
(c) Measure each from lower right-hand 

corner to upper left corner. 

(d) Measure the length of your longest finger; 

; the width of the palm of your left hand. 

: (e) The length of your scissors; of your pencil. 

(f) The width of your desk; its length; its 
height. 

g) The length of one of the panes of glass 
in the window; its width. 

(h) The vidth of the window; of the door. 

(i) Measure 11 inches of string and cut it off; 
measure 9 from the 11 and cut it off; 
measure 8 from the 9 and cut it off; meas- 
ure 6 from the 8 and cut it off. 

(j) Measure 1 foot on the blackboard; 2 feet; 
3 feet. 

(k) Take the teacher’s yard stick. Find how 
long it is with the foot-rule. 

(1) How many feet in 2 yards? in 3 yards? in 
4 yards? in 5 yards? 

(m) Find other things to measure with foot 
rule. 

Use a yard stick. 

(a) Measure width of room; length of room. 

(b) Measure length of each blackboard in 
the room. 

(c) Measure distance between doors, using 
yard stick for long distances, foot rule for 
short distances. 

(d) Find other things to measure with yard- 
stick. 

_ 61. For quick oral answers. 

How many inches in a foot? 

In 1-2 foot? In 1-3 foot? 

In 1-4 foot? In 1-6 foot? 

A foot is how much more than 7 inches? 

Than 4 inches? Than 6 inches? 
Than 5 inches? Than 3 inches? 
Than 8 inches? Than 9 inches? 
How many inches in 1 1-2 feet? 

In 1 1-3 feet? 

In 1 1-4 feet? 

In 1 1-6 feet? 

In 1 2-3 feet? 

In 1 3-4 feet? 

In 1 5-6 feet? 

In’2 1-2 feet? 

In 2 1-4 feet? 

In 2 2-3 feet? 

How many feet in 1 yard? In 2 yards? 

How many feet and inches in 1-2 yard? 

How many inches in 1 yard? 


In 1-2 yard? 


60. 


In 1-4 yard? 

What part of a foot is 6 inches? 

4 inches? 

3 inches? 

2 inches? 

What is 2-3 of a foot? 

3-4 of a foot? 

5-6 of a foot? 

At 18 cents a foot, what would four inches cost? 
8 inches? 

At 15 cents a foot what would 4 — eost? 


inches? 


62. United States money. 

How many cents in $1.00? 

In 1-2 $? 

In 1-4 $? 

Tn a dime? 

lr a nickel? 

How many nickels in a dime? 

_In a quarter of a dollar? 

In half a dollar? 

In a dollar? 

How many dimes in half a dollar? 

In a dollar? 

How many cents in three quarters of a dollar? 

How many cents in 1-2 $ and a nickel? 

In 1-2 $, 2 dimes, and 1 nickel? 

In 1-4 $, 2 dimes, and 1 nickel? 

If vou sell a paper for 2 cents, and a man gives 
you a dime, in what two ways can you make change? 

If he gives you a quarter, in how many ways can 
you make change? 

How many cents in a quarter of a dollar? 

‘How many nickels in a dollar? 

In half a dollar? 

In a quarter? 

How many dimes in a dollar? 

Make change for seven cents out of a quarter? 

For 11 cents? for 17 cents? 

Out of a half dollar make change for 11 apples at 
3 cents. 

For 7 pears at 4 cents. 

For 6 peaches at 6 cents. 

Out of a dollar make change for 3 pints of milk 
at 8 cents a quart. 

EASY PROBLEMS. 


63. Irving has 6 marbles. 

Robert has 10 marbles. 

Taurence has 7. 

Philip has 9. 

Harrison has 8. 

Jack has 5. 

Tennie has 4. 

Herbert has 3. 

Ernest has 2 

Which boy has 1-2 as many as Irving? 
1-2 as many as Robert? 

1-2 as many as Harrison? 

1-2 as many as Tennie? 

Which has twice as many as Ernest? 
Twice as many as Herbert? 

Twice as many as Tennie? 

Twice a¢ many as Jack? 

Which two have as many as Laur ce? 
Which two have as many as Robert? 
Which other two? 

Which two have as many as Philip? | 
64. Rollin has 2 jack stones. 


Robert has 11 jack stones, 
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Randall has 3. 

Randolph has 10. 

Ralph has 4. 

Roger has 9. 

Raymond has 7. 

Rodney has 6. 

Richard has 5. 

Roland has 8. 

Tell how many more Robert has than each of the 
others. 

Tell how many less Rollin has than each of the 
others. 

Which two have as many as Rollin and Raymond? 

Which two have as many as Randall and Richard? 

Which two as many as Randolph? 

Which three as many as Randolph? 

Which has twice as many as Rollin? 

Which 3 times as many? 

Which 4 times as many? 

Which 5 times as many? 

Which has three times as many as Randall? 

Which has 1-2 as many as Ralph? 

1-2 as many as Rodney? 

1-2 as many as Roland? 

1-2 as many as Randolph? 

1-3 as many as Rodney? 

1-3 as many as Roger? 

65. Fannie has made 9 cookies. 

Frances has made 2 cookies. 

Frankie has made 12. 

Faith has made 3. 

Flora has made 10. 

Felicia has made 4. 

Francesca has made 5. 

Fidelia has made 6. 

Florence has made 7. 

Frederica has made 8. 

How many have Fannie and Frances made? 

Frankie and Faith? 

Flora and Felicia? 

Francesca and Fidelia? 

Florence and Frederica? 

Which 3 have made as many as Frances? 

Which 3 as many as Frankie? 

Which 3 as many as Flora? 

Who has made half as many as Fanny and Faith? 

1-2 as many as Frankie and Felicia? 

1-2 as many as Frances and Frederica? 

1-3 as many as Fannie and Faith? 

1-3 as many as Fannie and Fidelia? 

1-3 as many as Flora and Frederica? 

1-4 as many as Francesca and Florence? 

1-4 as many as Fannie and Florence? 
~1-5 as many-as Frankie and Frederica? 

66. Molly’s doll is 8 inches tall. 

Myra’s is 1-2 as tall as Molly’s. 

Maud’s is 3 times as tall as Myra’s. 

Minnie’s is 1-2 as tall as Maud’s. 

Mabel’s is 5 inches taller than Minnie’s. 

Maria’s is 3 inches shorter than Mabel’s. 

Marion’s is 2 times as tall as Maria’s. 

Martha’s is 3 times as tall as Maria’s. 

Marcia’s is 1-4 as tall as Martha’s. 

Martha’s is 1-3 as tall as Melvina’s. 

How tall is Myra’s doll? 

How tall is Maud’s? 

How tall is Minnie’s? 

How tall is Mabel’s? ; 

How tall is Marion’s? 

How tall is Maria’s? 

How tall is Martha’s? 

How tall is Marcia’s? 

How tall is Melvina’s? 

Mercy’s is as tall as Minnie’s and Myra’s together. 

How tall is Merey’s? 

67. Mary bought three yards of ribbon at 6 cents 
a vard; 4 yards of cloth at 12 cents a yard; 5 yards 
of lining at 3 cents a yard. 

Ilow much did the ribbon cost? 

The cloth? 

The lining? 

The ribbon and the cloth? 

The ribbon and the lining? 

The cloth and the lining? 

The ribbon, the cloth, and the lining?’ 

68, Helen bought 1-2 yard at 18 cents a yard; 


1-3 yard at 15 cents a yard; 1-4 at 16 cents a yard. 
How much did she pay for the 1-2 yard? — 
For the 1-3 yard? 

For the 1-4 yard? 

For the 1-2 and 1-3 yard? 

For the 1-2 and 1-4 yard? 

For the 1-3 and 1-4 yard? 

For the 1-2, 1-3, and 1-4 yard? 


THE HOLLY. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

Best loved, perhaps best known, of all the Christ- 
mas greens, even the small sprig of holly bears with 
‘it some important lessons in nature study. 

Its bright, glossy, evergreen leaves are rendezed 
especially noticeable on account of the long spines 
with which they are armed. Sometimes, especially 
on the upper branches of large trees,—for the plant 
varies, according to surrounding conditions, from a 
shrub to a tree fifty feet high,—these spines are par- 
tially or wholly absent. Darwin used the holly as 
an illustration of his theory that spines may serve 
as a protection against animals, and his elaboration 
of this principle in the case of the holly has been ad- 
mifably set forth by the poet. Southey. 

According to this theory, the ancestor of the 
holly was spineless. Its green leaves were a popular 
winter food for browsing animals, and thus the 
holly was liable to be rendered extinct, until some 
individuals, checked and dwarfed by the continuous 
pruning, developed spines which served to protect 
them from invaders. Naturally, these spine-bearing 
individuals had the advantage over their defense- 
less neighbors, and in time were sole survivors. In 
defense of this theory comes the fact that above a 
certain height the leaves are still without spines, 
and the explanation is given that they are not here 
necded, being above the reach of greedy mouths. A 
more recent view of the matter, however, dispels in 
a measure this pretty explanation. It maintain: 
that the bitterness of the leaves serves as their pro- 
teetion against browsing enemies; that the presence 
or absence of spines is due to metabolism. That 1s, 
plants grown on rich soil and under favorable 
climatic conditions, have large, spineless leaves, 
while those surrounded by less favorable conditions 
are more or less dwarfed and spiny. (Note the pre- 
ponderance of spines in the wild or neglected pear 
trée.) 

The crowning glory of the holly is the fruit, a 
round berry or drupe, containing several grooved, 
bony nutlets. Rarely we find the fruit yellow, or 
even white, thus illustrating the rule given by Gray 
among flowers: That one may look for albinos in all 
classes. ‘Though even he expressed himself as 
somewhat surprised by the receipt of white partridge 
berries. Not all hollies are fruit-bearing, for the 
plant may be dioecious, the staminate-flowered in- 
dividuals of course bearing no berries. 

The wood is hard, white, fine-grained, in both our 


Southern and its closely allied European species,—a_ 


favorite with cabinet makers. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.—(IL) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SECOND LESSON, CHAPTERS IV.-X. 


Chapter TV.- Discuss the chapter heading and justify 
its use. Discuss it briefly, but more at length later on, 
as the theme or one theme of the book, “Happiness De- 
pends, Not on Circumstances, but Constitution.” 

Lesson division: Chapters IV., V., and VI. describe an 
idyllic country life. Chapters VII., VIII., and IX.: Con- 
trast with unpleasant examples of city breeding and 
manners. 

Chapter TV. Description of new surroundings and new 
life. An idealized picture. The Vicar discourses 
amiably upon the advantage of country life and ease, 
with various comments upon interesting customs of the 
time. Have the scholars write, impromptu, in the class 
a description of the new home; of the customs of the 
family as to work and recreation; of the first Sunday 
in the country. 

Chapter V.: Why are these scenes idyllic? Describe 
an English haunt as here depicted. What new character 


is introduced? Is there anything in this first. introduc- 
tion to forecast his final relations with the family? 

Chapter VI.: The family still exercise hospitality, 
notwithstanding their straightened circumstances. 
“Confute me in argument, child! You mistake there, 
my dear; I never dispute your abilities at making a 
goose pie, and 1 beg you'll leave argument to me.” 
What called forth this remark? Why did the good 
Vicar speak so irritably? Narrate the story of “The 
Vicar’s Interference with His Daughter’s Cooking.” 

Chapters VII., VITL., and IX.: Elements of discord in- 
troduced into the Vicar’s Eden. They entertain their 
landlord, who confuses Moses in argument. Olivia’s in- 
nocent claims to a knowledge of argumentation, based 
on a very limited reading, draws forth the half- 
contemptuous remark: “So go help your mother make 
the gooseberry pie.” 

What, in the Vicar’s opinion, was evidently the proper 
sphere of woman? . 

Quote other passages proving this. 

Chapter VIII.: Mr. Burchell’s attentions no longer 
welcome. Contrast with the “Young Squire’s” atten- 
tions. Reasons? 

Chapter TX.: The town “ladies” prove coarse and in- 
elegant, but are entertained by the family. 


SPHECHES MADE BY FIRST GRADE | 
CHILDREN. 


Application of syllables to music ladder:— 

Teacher—“What comes after Do?” 

Child—*“Bread, of course.” 

Teacher—“What is a parent?” 

Children loek blank, finally one volunteers, “My 
papa is a parent.” 

Teacher—*You have another parent.” 

Second Child—“My mother is a parent.” 

The first voice interrupts: “Mine isn’t; my papa 
pays the rent.” 


“What did the man make hen to be a littler word 
than chicken for? Didn’t he know no better? A-d 
big is littler than little, and it ain’t true neither.” 


In language we came across the word liquid. As 
a definition, one child gave, “Anything that can be 
drunk.” 

Teacher—“Name some liquids.” 

Child—“Milk, water,” ete. Then, with perfect 
nonchalance, another adds to the list: “My pa’s a 
liquid; he’s drunk every night.” 

We were all much interested in a partial eclipse of 
the sun. The children had recently been taught to 
say, “Please excuse me,” when passing in front of 
each other. One little fellow roguishly remarked: 
“T don’t think the moon was very polite this morn- 
ing *cause she went right between me and the sun, 
and I never heard her say one thing.” 


Trouble arises at recess, and the teacher finds in 
front of the schoolhouse two flushed and angry boys. 
One holds a peashooter which the other is trying to 
get. “O, Charles, is this the way my boys should 


act?” “Well,” savs the five-year-old patriot, “you’d 


a fit (fought) too, if you’d a seen Bob shootin’ peas 
at Old’ Gory!” 

Teacher—“Name all the horned animals you can.” 

Child—“Cow, goat, hornet—Say, I got hooked 
last summer by a hornet, and he kep’ his horn in his 
tail! Ain’t that a funny place?” 

Teacher leaves the room for a moment; returning 
finds a little colored boy standing on his head. 
“Perry, why did you do that? Can’t you be 


trusted?” “Oh, ves—I can. The devil’s got into 


me and I’m just shaking him out so’s IT can.” 

In speaking of fur, the act of skinning was men- 
tioned. Seeing the puzzled expression of a little 
foreigner, the teacher showed in pantomime ‘ow the 
toy squirrel might be skinned. The boy smi’*d and 
whispered: “Skin, skin, skin.” A few days iater he 
was noticed wearing his overcoat in the schoolroom. 
“Take your coat off, Milio; you will be too warm.” 

After tugging in vain at the buttons, he ex- 
claimed: “Milio no skin it!” 

Joseph’s reproduction of our study of ‘“The Bal- 
loon” by Dupre: “They wuz a lot of folks in a field 
makin’ hay, an’ a feller ’round the corner fired up a 
balloon an’ they all rubbered,” 
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Educatioual Intelligence 


Louis Prang coined the word “Chromo,” mis- 
printed “Chorus,” in the :eview of “Word Coinage ”’ 
in our latest issue. 


The American railroad men were by far the best 
paid railroad workmen in the world before the rise 
in wages, which already adds ten per cent. to men 
representing 1,000,000 persons. 

Ithaca, N. Y., with less than 14,000 population, 
has sent more than 500 students from the high 
school to college in ten years. Has any other city 
done as well? Eleven of them last year took high 
honors or prizes in college. 

The prospectus for the Marthas Vineyard sum- 
mer school for next season is by fi. the best in its 
history. It is a notable tribute to the management 
that it has never suffered from the competition of 
free state schools or college summer sessions. Dr. 
W. A. Mowry is distinctively a master in the. art of 
giving teachers what they most desire in an all- 
round program. No other man has ever catered to 
teachers in a summer school with such continued 
and invariable success. 


“SCHENEUTADY HIGH SCHOOL.” 


One of the few cities in the country whose free 
public high school is not appropriately honored in 
the name is that of Schenectady, presided over by 
Arthur Marvin, one of the ablest secondary school 
men in the state. It is styled the Union Classical 
Institute, which outsiders always regard as a young 
woman’s seminary until they know that it is one of 
the best free public high schools in the state. Why 
should it longer masquerade in this unintelligible 
fashion? “Schenectady high school” is a christening 
which should be delaye no longer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVE- 


MENT. 


IMPORTANT 


On January 1, 2, 3, 4, there will be held at Boston 
University an institute with high scholastic and 
professional standards, conducted almost wholly by 


professors of Yale, Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, 
and Mt. Holyoke Colleges and Boston University. 
It is under the auspices uf the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association and its secretaries. There will 
be three sessions daily, and the ideals will be higher 
than those to which we have been accustomed in 
Sunday school work. 


SALARIES ON PERMANENT BASIS. 


There will be no satisfactory state of affairs edu- 
cationally until teachers’ salaries are established on 
the basis of a minimum rate, fixed by law for all 
teachers in a state, and for the teachers of each city of 
a given class. Loéal school boards and local city 
and township governments must not pass upon this. 
New York city is the only large place in which sat-* 
isfactory conditions exist. This must be given 
early attention by educational reformers elsewhere. 
No public school teacher should receive less than 
forty dollars-a month anywhere in the United States, 
and this can be the law in every northern state 
within three years ‘by judicious and courageous cam- 
paigning. 


GILBERT—SHAW—ROCHESTFR. 


Mr. Charles B. Gilbert has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw has been elected to take his place. Mr. Gil- 
bert enters upon a business career in New York City. 
and Dr. Shaw leaves the life of a professor for that 
of a superintendent. Mr. Gilbert has shown rare 
power as a superintendent in St. Paul, in Newark, 
and in Rochester. Dr. Shaw has developed first- 
class power as a specialist, and he will be the first 
professional pedagog- of his rank to become a 
superintendent of schools, taking up the details of 
supervision. Fortunately he goes to a city with a 
thorougbgoing reform administration that will give 
him full rein. 


CINCINNATI -FEBRUARY 24, 25, 26. 


The Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
will meet in Cincinnati February 24-5-6, with head- 
quarters at the Grand Hotel. Dr. C. M. Jordan of 
Minneapolis is president, and the program will be 
exceptionally strong. 

The fare from Boston, round trip, is $26.67; sleep- 
ing ear, round trip, $10.00. New England men, not- 
ably Boston and Massachusetts men, should be there 
in anticipation of the meeting of the N. E. A. here 
in July. The men of large influence in every sec- 
tion of the country will be there, and they will have 
a multitude of questions to ask about the arrange- 
ments in Boston. It is not too early to plan to go 
to Cincinnati. Dr. Winship will arrange to have 
the party go ‘together, as in other years. 


SANE SYRACUSE EDITOR. 


The teachers of Syracuse petitioned for an in- 
crease in salary from $600 to $700, and the Syra- 
cuse Telegram has this noble editorial utterance:— 

The petition of the grade school teachers to the 
board of education asking for an increase in salary, 
and that the maximum salary be fixed at $700, in- 
stead of $600, is worthy of consideration on the part 
of those having the subject in charge. The laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and there is no question but 
the worthy and intelligent and hard-working school 
teachers of Syracuse earn more money than they 
are receiving. ‘They are capable, conscientious, and 
hard workers, and compared to other employees in 
the city’s service their salaries are ridiculously small 
and inadequate to the service performed. 


CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL COURSES. 


The Connecticut state board of education has 
arranged to have correspondence courses of instruc- 
tion conducted by the State normal school at Willi- 
mantic. American history, civil government, draw- 
ing, geography, literature, penmanship, and physics 
will be taught. This non-resident connection with 


the normal school is intended. for teachers who de- 
sire to study a particular subject under direction; 
teachers who wish to prepare themselves to enter 
the normal school as resident students and complete 
the course in a shorter time than is regularly re- 
quired; teachers who are preparing for the examina- 
tion for a state certificate. In general it is intended 
that each course shall cover the same ground that 
is covered by classes in the normal school. A single 
lesson in the correspondence courses usually covers 
the work of several recitations for resident students. 


PARTIALITY. 

Pupils are sharp critics of teachers, but they are 
no more likely to be fair than are grown-up people. 
Indeed, they are even more liable to excuse them- 
selves by accusing the teacher. The treatment of 
children with a view to correcting this vicious habit 
is a study by itself, but there is one phase of it of 
which I wish to speak especially; the charge of par- 
tiality. What is it? Is it the liking and enjoying 
of one child more than another? If so, it is no 
more preventable than the preferences of plants for 
different soils, and a teacher to whom “all Coons 
look alike,” would be too stupid to be of any value 
to any school or child. If by partiality is meant, 
however, injustice or neglect, then it is, indeed, a 
serious defect, and should bar any teacher from the 
schoolroom. ‘The teacher with warm preferences 
is rarely capable of injustice, while the teacher so 
cold as to have no preferences, is sufficiently cold to 
enjoy injustice. Personal interest and injustice are 


not companionable; indifference and injustice are 


natural comrades. 

What passes for prejudice, ofttimes is the mass- 
ing of a series of impressions on the part of the 
teacher in a hasty judgment in a specific case. Ned 
has been exasperating for a week. The teacher has 
been patient even to a fault. Every trace of leni- 
ency has provoked him to fresh crookedness until 
he knows he is approaching danger point, and he 
tactfully schemes to entrap some chump of a boy. 
There is an eruption in Ned’s neighborhood, and he 
is promptly called to account. <A cry is raised that 
the teacher is partial. The good little chump is let 
off easy, and Ned pays the price of several days of 
mischief. The children all know that Ned did not 
de this specific thing, and that the chump did, so 
they all report that the teacher is prejudiced against 
Ned. This is the case that hurts, and it is at this 
point that the teacher needs great caution. She 
must avoid the appearance of partiality. 


COMMENTS ON THE N. A.—(II1.) 

President Eliot is giving adequate time and atten- 
tion for the perfection of all details. 

The arrangements as a whole will be more com- 
plete, and the unity of action greater than at any 
previous meeting. 

There will be an expert local superintendent of ar- 
rangements, with an adequate clerical force to at- 
tend promptly to all details, and he will be estab- 
lished in his headquarters before January 1, or fully 
two months earlier than is usual. 

There will be the best of appointments for every- 
body and for everything in July, at the famous Me- 
chanics’ Fair building. This is absolutely an ideal 
arrangement, the first of its kind in the history of 
the N. E. A. 

The general sessions will be held only in the even- 
ings,—four evenings. 

The Department meetings will all be held in the 
forenoons,—four forenoons. 

More will be made of the Departments than in 
any other four meetings of the N. E. A. 

All presidents of Departments will meet in Boston 
January 1 and 2. This is the first time any presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. has met the presidents of the 
Departments. 

There will be no “heterogeneity” in the program. 

Every utterance will be, as far as possible, mature, 
appropriate, and valuable. 

The “Volume of Proceedings” for 1903 will far 
excel any- other in real value. It will mark an 
epoch in the history of the N. EB. A. 
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Arrangements for the entertainment of the teach- 
ors will be adequate. 


' The most interesting feature of the Boston meet- 


ing so far is to hear President Eliot say “N. FE. A.” 
in a public address. He approaches it apolo- 
getically, and leaves it with a slight blush that he 
has done it.. 

_ Dr. Eliot treats his selection as president as an 
honor, and does not view it as any condescensidn on 
his part. 

President Eliot’s utterances on education from 


October to July inclusive will be the most interest-_ 
ing set of educational speeches that has been 


made by any one in the same time. 
~The afternoons will be free for excursions and so- 
cial functions. 

There will be no perfunctory addresses of welcome 
and response. 

- There will be no address of more than thirty 
minutes, 

There will be many genuine discussions. 

There will be. many five-minute speeches—real 
“five” minute speeches. 

The messengers and guides will receive no tips. 
The same rule will hold as at a club in which all at- 
tendants consider it a breach of etiquette to accept 
tips. 

There will be abundant provisions for letter- 
writing and resting on the part of the visitors. 

_ There will be the best arrangements for teachers 
fo get good board by the seashore or at the moun- 
tains that there has been in connection with a meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. 


Good board can be had for from $6 te $9 in priz 


vate families, and at from $9 to $15 at hotels by the 
sea or at the mountains. 

. The opening of the summer schools will be de- 
layed until after the N. E. A., and arrangements 
made for attendance on the part of visiting teachers. 
_ There will be no booming of Boston through ad- 
vertising in the bulletin or program. 

Boston assumes that she will profit more profes- 
sionally from the visiting educators than they from 
her. 

The Massachusetts State Association fired the first 
gun, but the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club had 
the first real advance celebration of the glory that is 
to be ours. 

There will be no large, time-honored, local com- 
mittee. There will be one modest committee com- 
posed entirely of the head officials of the various 
eduéational associations, hit where they may. 
Many of these have never attended a meeting of the 
N. E. A., some of them have never attempted such 
service, but they will represent organizations that 
will stand solidly behind them. In no other way 
could the organizations be brought into line so easily. 

This committee will be purely advisory. The 
work will be done by the salaried superintendent or 
secretary and his clerks, all under the special direc- 
tion of President Eliot. 


THE IN REVIEW. 

Events have been moving very rapidly in Ven- 
ezuela during the last few days, and President Castro 
finds himself in what is practically a state of war 
with Germany and Great Britain at the same time. 
The chronology of the incidents leading up to this 
condition of things is briefly as follows: Germany 
and Great Britain, through their representatives Yt 
Caracas, presented simultaneous notes to thé Vene- 
zuelan government Sunday, December 7, which were 
practically an ultimatum, giving forty-eight hours for 
a reply. Without waiting for an answer, the Brit- 
ish and German legations the next day left Caracas 
for La Guayra, where they went on board of war- 
ships of their respective countries. 

* 

On the day following this rupture of diplomatic 
relations, the allied German and British fleets seized 
the vessels of ithe Venezuelan fleet, six or seven in 
number, without firing a shot, and towing them out- 
side of the harbor of La Guayra, sunk them, or all 
but one of them; this survivor being subsequently 
fitted out with a British crew and sent in pursuit of 
the remaining Venezuelan ships. On the same day 
President. Castro summarily arrested all the British 


and German residents of Caracas and put them in 
jail. Later he issued a proclamation summoning 
the Venezuelan people to arms, and granting a gen- 
eral amnesty to political offenders. 

* * ‘ 

It is difficult to understand the extreme. violence 
of these proceedings. So far as is known, the whole 
amount of the unsatisfied British and German 
claims, for the collection of which these belligerent 
steps have been taken, is not large. It is true that 
ithe attitude of President Castro has been irritating, 
if not actually. insulting; but some allowance is to be 
made for a ruler who is barely through with an in- 
surrection which threatened his overthrow. Anbi- 
trary and half savage he may be, and probably is, 
but it takes a good deal to justify such a proceeding 
as the use of the combined British and German fleets 
to sink the feeble little Venezuelan flotilia. 

* * * 

The progress of events in Venezuela must be 
watched with intense interest in the United States. 
Before Great Britain and Germany moved in the 
matter, there was an exchange of views at Washing- 
ton, and it is understood that assurances were given 
by those Powers that their proceedings should not 
lead up to the occupation of Venezuelan territory, 
and on the other hand by the United States that 
punitive measures which fell short of that would not 
be regarded as a violation of the Monroe doctrine. 
But the situation is a delicate one at the best, and 
with a people so inflammable as the Venezuelans, 
and a dictator so reckless as Castro, almost anything 
might happen in the rage occasioned by the British 
and German operations. The United States minis- 
iter, Mr. Bowen, was left by the British and German 
legations the unenviable ‘task of caring for British 
and German interests in Venezuela. 

* 

The coal strike commission has been occupied 
most of the time since its sittings were resumed in 
hearing the stories of individual miners-and their 
families regarding their treatment by the operators. 
The mines of the independent operators, especially 
those of the Markles at Jeddo, have been most in 
evidence. It is conceivable that some of the narra- 
tives are exaggerated, but most of them have been 
told with a simplicity which has carried conviction; 
and they are of so heart-breaking a character that 
even the commissioners have manifested emotion. 
One thing these narratives make clear, and that is 
that, without some kind of organization behind him, 
the individual miner would stand small chance of 
fair play, or even of humane treatment. 

* * a 


With the advent of severe cold weather, the pinch 
of the coal famine las been more seriously felt. In 
the cities, anthracite coal has been doled out by the 
dealers in small quantities at $15 a ton. The trans- 
portation of coal by water to New England has be- 
come dangerous and almost impossible, and such 
cargoes as have got through have gone but a little 
way toward meeting the needs of the people. Dur- 
ing the unusually mild weather in November, the 
coal situation was a matter for almost jocular com- 
ment, but with the mercury at zero or below, the se- 
riousness of it silences the most flippant. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that, through the findings of the 
coal strike commission, re-enforced by public opin- 
ion, an adjustment may be reached which will make 
a recurrence of such a state of things impossible. 

* * * 

The statehood bill came up in the Senate on the 
10th, by special assignment from the last session. 
The majority of the committee on territories, 
through Senator Beveridge, reported the substitute 
bill for the admission of Oklahoma and Indian 'Ter- 
ritory as one state, and explained their reasons for 
opposing the admission of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Senator Quay, for the minority, presented a report 
in favor of the adoption of the House bill, admitting 
all three. By what seemed like rather adroit strat- 
egy on the part of the Republican leaders of the 
Senate, the substitute bill was withdrawn, ostensibly 
that it might be perfected, before Senator Quay had 
a chance to move to lay it on the table, which would 
have afforded a test vote. This leaves the matter 
where the majority can let it slumber as long as it 


pleases. 


[ Continued frum page 396. | 


to take on a disposition to guide the energies of chil- 
dren, and secure a power to control. 

The nagging teacher, the fuming teacher, the 
vindictive teacher, the slovenly teacher, the untruth- 
ful teacher, the giddy teacher, and many other types 
of teachers who are not morally prepared, should in 
very many cases be advised to find other avenues of 
employment. ‘The school’s great aim is to train the 
character of the pupils, not the character of the 
teachers. Elimination by substitution is the safest 
method of dealing with teachers who are morally un- 
fit for their duties. 


STIMULATION OF TEACHERS TO FOLLOW RIGHT 
IDEALS. 


The superintendent’s task of stimulating each in- 
dividual to do his best in teaching, in managing, and 
in carrying out plans for private practice or public 
policy is one that tests training and common sense. 
The superintendent who, through a laudable desire 
to secure the greatest efficiency, insists that his 
plans in the minutest details shall be the only guide 
for individual faith and practice, soon finds himself 
rated as an educational czar. There is danger that 


such a man, no matter how great an educator he - 


may be, will kill off by the “starvation plan” in- 
dividual initiative and hearty support, which are al- 
ways needed to give tone and public confidence. 

On the other hand, the “good fellow,’’ who makes 
it his chief business to “stand in” everywhere in the 
course of time, is looked upon as a person without 
educational character. Such a superintendent is 
often made the tool of designing egotists with their 
factional organizations. He becomes unable to en- 
list effort to improve, because he lacks the power or 
courage to recognize individual merit by directing 
attention to personal worth, or by promoting deserv- 
ing persons when opportunity arises. 

The superintendent needs, through contact with 
teachers and through observation of their classroom 
work where he may estimate the intellectual and 
moral development of pupils, to have an intimate 
knowledge of the working power, scholarship, educa- 
tional philosophy, habits and «bilities of the teach- 
ers that he may encourage them to keep on doing 
well the things that are done well, and to change 
ideals and practices regarding the duties that are 
done poorly. Monthly teachers’ institutes and 
grade teachers’ meetings at stated intervals, if 
planned to establish clearer notions of teaching or 
managing, and led by inspiring persons who, because 
of acknowledged success or skill stand for ideas, 
will give zest and purpose to the system. The best 
interests of the schools will come from a carefully 
articulated course which starts with conditions as 
found and leads to consistent and persistent effort 
to avoid waste and to move in a straight, rather than 
a broken line of progress. 

Schools and teachers, because of standing on the 
solid ground of right adjustment of matter and 
method to the pupils, should be pointed out so that 
they may be studied and the sources of superior 
merit discovered by less forceful workers. When 
teachers are busy trying to reach safest methods in 
guiding activity of pupils so as to result in power 
and character, they are constructive and positive; 
they lose no time in tearing down good things. 

The superintendent should be secure and stead- 
fast, not easily turned aside by the petty worries 
and sordid cares of the daily turmoil. Some work 
may be done by the superintendent whose views are 
narrow antl whose ideals are low, but the best work 
is done only by the man of large heart, broad views, 
and habitual singleness of purpose. The great 
superintendent, who realizes that education is a con- 
stant force that operates wherever ideas for good or 
for evil are alive, lives in the minds of associates as 
an exemplar of honesty, justice, courage, and cour- 
tesy. He should have a personality and stand for 
something in the educational world, and out of it. 
The elements of leadership will enable him to 


“ Allure to brighter worlds 
And lead the way.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


MEMORIES OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS. By Edward 
Everett Hale. In Two Volumes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $5.00, net. 

No other living American has so much to tell that is 
of surpassing interest as has Edward Everett Hale, and 
no other has ever been able to give the same relish to 
reminiscences that Dr. Hale gives, and he is at his best 
in these volumes. They were first published in twelve 
numbers of the Outlook. Then, by much correspond- 
ence, they were corrected, enlarged, and enriched until, 
in their present perfection, they are given the public. 
In their field they are as rich as the autobiographies of 
Booker T. Washington, Jacob A. Riis, and Paul Kruger. 
He begins with 1801, and for afew years deals with 
what he knew of prominent men and events through the 
frequent references and accounts of his father, grand- 
father, and others who lived into his own time. 

It is not only interesting to the limit, but it is impor- 
tant, giving, as it does, a view not otherwise attained. 
I strongly incline to the opinion that it is quite as en- 
lightening and entertaining as the books by Booker T. 
Washington, Jacob Riis, and Paul Kruger. It is espe- 
cially fascinating, educationally. 

On October 6, 1800, Williams College sent one of its 
professors—Vinson Gould—to Westhampton, presum- 
ably nearly fifty miles, as he had to drive, to Edward 
Everett Hale’s grandfather to examine Nathan Hale, the 
father of E. E. Hale. The lad read the Greek Testa- 
ment and scraps of Latin in his home, and Professor 
Gould expressed himself as highly pleased, and admitted 
him to Williams College. This is quite amusing to Dr. 
Hale, who asks us to imagine President Eliot going 
about the country to examine and admit students to 
Harvard. But this is precisely what he is doing, after 
_nearly a century of neglect. Harvard sends her ex- 
aminers to every important centre in the United States 
to hold examinations, where the students can be near 
home. Not only that, but half the colleges of the coun- 
try now send some one to see how the students study 
in high schools and academies, and accredit certain 
schools and admit students to college *~om their homes 
The scheme is much the same in 190: wat it was in 1800. 

One of the significant paragraphs of the book is the 
recital of what happened during the four years his 
father was at Williams College. Napoleon made peace 


with England, and was again forced into war with Eng- . 


land: Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United S$ 
tates, - 
ing us about half of all our territory as it is wee eg in 
what we speak of as the United States; Fulton built the 
first successful steamboat; Eli Whitney invented the 
was for the first time president of 
po es; John Marshall became the great chief 
There was in Williams Coll 
ege a hundred 
ilotechnian society at Williams was not the first 
manual training society in the United States. Really it 
Few are funnv to think that, week after week, this 
ilotechnian society roared away in debate against the 
villainous expansion movement of the Louisiana Pur- 
—. but not once in the four years does it seem to have 
= ae that Robert Fulton had built a steamboat or 
li Whitney a cotton gin. Poly-technicai! What is a 
such a covered an anti-expansion so- 
ot ears ago. . Hale says that he d 
think his father or any other Pol Y Waa ne 
itechnian, 
knew thet there was a steamboat or 
Rote: sd were Greek, Latin. and 
nside 
Sonar eee ng the dangers that threatened the 
I should like to fil! an entire issu 
! e of the Journ 
or instance, his grandfather 
‘ n brief missionary journeys—paying twel 
and one-half cents a day for board at hotels. i sie 


busy 
— he made a spelling book, which was pub- 


would teach any 
e Greek needed to enter Harvard Coll 
ege in th 
— if both he and the student had time for it oes 
e Seaver assented to it 
- Kiale further states that in September 1898 
, 1898, h 
— 306 girls who had just entered school--Russians 
erenene. Bohemians, Bulgarians, Italians, and Heaveu 
— what, even Arabs—who could not, all told, speax 
dor of English, and yet the following June they 
could read, write, and speak English intelligibly. But 


I must not yield to the temptati 
on t 
this way. D 0 give the story in 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. A Study of Victory 
Over Life’s Troubles. By Newell Dwight Hillis, Pas- 
tor Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Exquisitely Illustrated. 
Every page illuminated. 550 pp. Price. $1.50, net. 
Dr. Hillis ranks next to Dr. Henry Van Dyke in popu- 

lar essay power. His literary style is charming, his 

themes always helpful; his treatment of any subject is 
sane. He is advancing in thought and in literary finish. 

This book is especially comforting and ennobling. It is 

printed, bound, and illuminated most beautifully. It is 

an exquisite gift hook, valuable for what is said, for the 
way in which it is said, and for the artistic setting that 
is given it. The Table of Contents hints merely at its 
wealth: — 7 

Happiness in Its Relation to Personal Growth, Success, 
and Influences—Happiness and the Victory Over Trouble 
and Suffering—The Inequalities of Happiness by Reason 
of the Inequality of Gifts, More Apparent Than Real— 

Happiness and the Problem of Work and Occupation— 

Happiness and the Sense of Sympathy with and En- 

thusgiasm for One’s Fellows—Happiness Through Con- 

versation and the Cultivation of the Social Life—Happi- 
ness and the Friendship of Books—Happiness and Fel- 


lowship with Nature Through the Imagination—The 

External Helps to Happiness; Money, Travel, Exercise, 

Amusements, ete.—Three Arch Enemies of Happiness; 

Fear, Debt, and Worry—The Art of Irritating Men, and 

the Diffusion of Unhappiness—The Prisoners of Hope, 

and the Great Men Who Have Been Victors Over Life’s 

Troubies—Social Happiness and the Redemption of So- 

ciety Through Tools and Machinery—The Increase of 

Happiness Through the New Art Movement, and the 

Diffusion of the Beautiful—Happiness and the Religious 

Problem; Does God Care for Man? The Depression of 

Great Men and Their Victory, also: A Plea for the Best 

that Glimmers Through the Worst—Happiness and the 

Unity of Life Here and Hereafter. 

THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of “The Seats of the Mighty.” Illus- 
trated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 215 pp. 
Price, $1.59. 

The unweleome paragraph in this remarkably strong 
story is the author’s announcement that this is the last 
story he shall ever write about Canadian life. It robs 
one of ail heart in the story for a time to think that the 
noblest series of stories of any people written in these 
later days, including “Pierre and His People,” 1892, “The 
Trespasser,” 1893, “The Translation of a Savage,” 1894, 
“The Trail of the Sword,” 1894, “When Valmond Came 
to Pontiac,” 1895, ““The Seats of the Mighty,” 1896, “The 
Pomp of Lavillettes,” 1897, “The Battle of the Strong,” 
1898, is ended with “The Lane That Had No Turning.” 

On the other hand, it makes this the most delightful 
book of them all. It is the last and best of the feast 
that has been enjoyed for ten years. It is doubtful if 
any one has ever written a great story each year on the 
same general subiect for ten years, and held his audi- 
ence so warraly and firmly as has Gilbert Parker. His 
has been a message, clear, strong, inspiring. without once 
pausing to moralize. His has heen a mission to the 
English-speakinz people of Great Britain and the United 
States from the French Canadians, of whom he says that 
he has never seen frugality and industry associated 
with so much domestic virtne, so much education and 
intelligence, and so deep and simple a religious life as 
among the French-Canadians, nor @ priesthood at once 
so devoted and high-minded in all that concerns the 
home life of their people, as in French Canada. A land 
without poverty, and yet without riches, French 
Canada stands alone, too well educated to have a 
peasantry, too poor to have an aristocracy. Whoever 
does not read at least “The Seats of the Mighty” and 
“The Lane That Had No Turning” deserves sympathy. 


LONGFELLOW. American Men of Letters Series. By 
Thomas Ventworth Higginson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

The remarkable vote—eighty-six ont of eighty-nine— 
given Mr. Lonzfellow by the committee that selected 
names for the Hall of Fame in New York was but one 
of many evidences of his exceptional popularity. There 
is no other of the American men of letters in whom 
there is more universal and persistent interest. This 
book is of especial interest because both biographer and 
poet are figures of importance in our literary history; 
both approached literature with much of the patriotic 
impulse, both were members of that fine company of 
Old Cambridge authors. As a friend and neighbor of 
Longfellow, Mr. Higginson has been able to give the 
flavor. of time and place, and that effect of intimacy 
which enables the reader to see the man “in his habit 
as he lived.” Much new material has been drawn from 
the manuscript correspondence of the first Mrs. Long- 
fellow, from the manuscript volumes called “Harvard 
College Papers,” and from a series of extracts from the 
poet’s earlier writings not hitherto brought together, 
so that the volume is a distinct contribution to our pre- 
vious knowledge of Longfellow’s character and work. 
THE MARBLE FAUN. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

(Luxembourg Illnstrated Library.) With Photo- 

gravure Frontispiece and Sixteen Half-tone Ilustra- 

tions from Scenes in Rome. New York: Thomas ¥i 

Crowell & Co. 8vo. 440 pp. Gilt top. Boxed. 

Price, $1.50. 

It is a reflection upon the reading public to hint that 
there is need of praise or of high commendation of one 
of Hawthorne’s masterpieces. It may, however, not be 
out of place to emphasize the desirability of making 
these as attractive as possible for those who are liable 
to be swept off their feet by the books that pass in a 
night. The special value of this book lies in the 
seventeen-page introduction from the pen of Professor 
Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley College, throwing new 
light on the purpose of this romance and notebook, 
telling the circumstances under which it was written, 
and other interesting details of the author’s life at that 
time. 

Hawthorne’s masterpiece of Roman life is here pre- 
sented in artistic and satisfying dress. The pages are 
set in extra large type, clearly printed on good paper, 
and adequately illustrated by full-page reproductions of 
scenes in Rome. A handsome cover and substantial box 
lend attractiveness and durability to the whole. 

THE PRINCFSS KALLISTO, AND OTHER TALES OF 
THE FAIRIES. By Wiiliam Dana Orcutt. 
trated in Color by Harriette Amsden. Boston: Lit- 
tle. Brown & Co. Holiday cover. 139 pp. (9x11.) 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a beautiful little children’s holiday book, 
and is the best contribution to Modern Fairy Tales 
written in many a day. Mr. Orcutt’s initiation to lit- 
erary work was on the New England Jovrnal of Edu- 
eation, for which he wrote regularly until he left col- 
lege and entered upon an active and successful business 
eareer as manager of the famous University Press of 
Cambridge. Wis early love for literature has never 
wholly left him, and searcely a year passes in which he 
does not produce something well worth while. This 
constructive work, the creation of a new ideal in fairy 
tales, is an event of more than passing interest. 

The kindness of “Princess Kallisto,” together with 
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the determination and perseverance of “Prince Bootes,” 
overcome the evil effects of the sun’s jealousy; “Pat- 
tikins’” and the “Sea-Maiden” both learn the lesson of 
contentment; the “Prince with the Noble Heart” wins 
the “Princess Indifference’ because of his industry; 
the attempts at evil on the part of “Kron” are overcome 
by the power of goodness; “Prince* Otto’ wins the 
“Princess of the Rainbow” by his constancy, and learns 
the secret of the rainbow’s colors; while the “King of 
the Gnomes” succeeds in teaching the people of Illyria 
the necessity of appreciation. 
COME WITH ME INTO BABYLON. By Josiah M. 
Ward. Price, $1.50. 
LOVE, LAURELS, AND LAUGH'ER. By Beatrice 
Hanscom. 

New York: Frederick A. Stckes. 

The author of this story tak. » the reader back to the 
days of remote antiquity, and tells the tale of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the last days of Nineveh. The 
book is written in a very interesting manner, the picture 
of the lives of Babylonians portraying the luxury and 
wantonness of those aucient days. There is a romantic 
love story running through the book, which serves to 
connect the several scenes of the story in a delightful 
manner. 

“Love, Laurels, and Laughter” is a book of graceful 
little verse, with an attractive portrait frontispiece. 
The book is of the Christmas order, but the poems are 
bright, and quite of the present day, and many are re-— 
printed from prominent magazines. 

THE CITY OF REFUGE. Tv Henry T. Bailey. By the 

Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. 

Without any ouestion, the most beautiful little 
Christmas gift of the vear is “The City of Refuge,” by 
Henry T. Bailey. It is as beautiful as the first flush 
of a rainbow after a shower, as hopeful and cheery as 
the promise for which the long-ago bow stood, as in- 
spiring to better reading, to better thinking, and to bet- 
ter living as any message that has come from any pen. 
Neither Dr. Van Dyke nor Pr. Hillis has written more 
charmingly or helpfully, and the words of neither have 
been so beautifully set by printer or artist as are Mr. 
Bailey’s by the Applied Arts Guild of Worcester, Mass. 


TIMOTHY AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mary BE. Ireland. 
oi O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. Price, 
This is a charmine story for young people concerning 

the adventures of Timothy, a city newsbov, who, after 

many adventures, falls into the hands of friends and ex- 
tremely good fortune, much to the gratification of all 

interested. It is a hook worth reading, and will find a 

yay in many a boy’s library, The story is finely sJlus- 
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SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Complete in four volumes Professor of History in Harvard University PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Vol. I. Colonial Price, 40 cents 


This admirable book, the first of four volumés of children’s readers, i igi i is i i 
: nes » 1s made up of extracts from original material, and is intended for children of 
about ten years of age. 1t deals with many entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as with soak of the most interesting incidents of that pe- 


riod. The extracts are rewritten in modern form, but i i i 
om the racy and often humorous flavor of writers. The book is abundantly supplied 


Vol. If. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution........ Price, 50 cents 


oe 7 yg ene of the series is designed for slightly more advanced pupils, but the author continues the same plan and arrangement 


Vol. Ill. How Our Grandfathers Lived............ Rly Price, 60 cents 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 
How America Was Found and Settled : 


By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON 
With Many Illustrations and Maps PPS Kise BIE 50 cents 


This book is designed for use in the schools as an elementary history or supplementary reader, and treats of the theory of discovery and settlement 
of America. It is intended for pupils in the sixth year of their school life ; that is, for children of perhaps twelve years of age. It tells the story of 
discovery, exploration, and settlement as a connected narrative, and its first aim is to show the “why” back of each event, since the author believes that 
there is no surer way than this of making the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 

_ , With this end in view, the children are led back to the Europe of the centuries preceding the “ Age of Discovery,” and are helped to trace the be- 
ginnings of the great movements “ from the old world to the new.” Each person, each event, is carefully considered, not as an isolated subject for study, but 
as a part in a carefully developed whole. 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu. D. 


Lecturer in Ancient History, Columbia University ; Author of “A History of Greece,’ “A History of the Orient and Greece,” 
; and “A History of Rome” 


WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Committee of Seven, in their report to the American Historical Association on the study of history in the schools (1899), recommend. 
ed that a year be given to “Ancient History, with special reference to Greek and Roman History, but including also a short introductory study of 
the more ancient nations This period should also embrace the early Middle Ages, and should close with the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire (800) "’ Following the recommendation of the Committee, this book aims to present Ancient History as a unit, comprising three 
closely related parts, — the Orient, Greece, and Rome. The compass of the book is so moderate that pupils of the tenth, or even of the ninth 
grade, can easily master it in a year At the same time it amply prepares for admission to colleges. 

As it is intended for those who have never studied history before, the story is told simply, all unfamiliar terms are explained, and proper 
names are syllabified and accented on their first occurrence. ~ Although especial prominence is given to the narrative, the effects of geographical 
conditions and the causal relations of events are explained in an elementary way. The manuscript of the work has had the advantage of revision 
by a practical teacher of young pupils, who used it as a text in her first-year class in high school. Dr. Botsford’s histories of Greece and Rome 
have already become standard school texts, and are widely used throughout the country. 


A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION 


( Revised and Rearranged ) 


i By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Pu..D. 


Professor in the Lewis Institute, Chicago ; Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” 
“4 Second Manual of Composition,” etc. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


A series of American and English texts, edited for use in secondary schools. Each contains all necessary critical introductions, together with notes, 
portraits, and similar aids to the student or general reader. Price per volume, 25 cents, 


VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with Introductions, by C. R. omit I PROLOGUE AND KNIGHT’S TALE, Edited, | EARLY AMERICAN ORATIONS. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, by Louie R. Hetver, Teacher of English in the 


i ill Hi : ity. ith Introduction, by ANDREW IncranaM, Principal of 
Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York City with Introduction, by ) ’ P DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


Swain Free School, New Bedford. 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


December 21-31: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 

December 22: New Mexico Educational 
Association, Las Vegas. 

December 22-23: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Smith. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 22-24: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 22 - 24: Oklahoma _ State 
Teachers’ Association, Oklahoma City. 

December 26-27: North Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Gainesville. 

December 27: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: New York State Coun- 
cil Grammar Principals, Syracuse; 
President Orson Warren, Elmira. 

December 29-31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teachers” 
Association, Bozeman. 

December 29-31: New York Grammar 
School Principals’ State Council, Syra- 
cuse. 

December 29-31: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Austin. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 

December 29-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N, 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

December 29-31: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Weiser. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: North Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Fargo. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Orlando. 
December 29-January 3: California Teach- 

ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

December 30-31: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association, Waterville. 

December 30-31: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Saginaw. 

December 31-Janvary 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 


February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania. Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


The following county examiners of 
teachers have been reappointed by the 
governor: Thomas E. Boyce, Middlebury, 
Addison county; Charles L. Simmons, 
Bennington, Bennington county; Wil- 
liam H. Taylor, Hardwick, Caledonia 
county; John E. Allen, Westford, Chit- 
tenden county; Helen M. Blake, Island 
Pond. Essex county;- William A. Beebe, 
Morrisville, Lamville county; Fred E. 
Prichard, Randolph, Orange county; 
Winthrop PF. Abbott, Proctor, Rutland 
county; Ozias D. Mathewson, Barre, 
Washington county; H. Dressel, Jr., 
Springfield, Windsor county. oO. D. 
Mathewson of Barre has also been re- 
appointed a member of normal school 
commissioners. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Dorchester high school 
celebrated on December 10 its semi-cen- 
tennial in the handsome new building 
which was dedicated with such elaborate 
ceremonies just one year ago. The exer- 
ecises, which occupied both afternoon and 
evening, took the form of an _ old- 
fashioned home-coming, and were free 
from all__ stiffness and formality. 
Thomas Temple of the earliest class ('52) 
presided at the afternoon session. and 
addresses were delivered by W. J. Rolfe, 
the renowned and veteran Shakespeare 


* geholar, and first master of the school, 


President Cushing of the school board, 
Superintendent of Schools Seaver, H. A. 
Clapp, also of ’52, and a number of gradu- 
ates and city officers. 

SPRINGFIELD. Arthur D. Dean, in- 
structor at the Mechanic Arts high 
school, has been appointed a special 
agent of the Porto Rican department of 
education to investigate the conditions 
of the island relative to establishing a 
system of industrial education. Mr. Dean 
has given much thought to the matter 
already, and recently refused to become 
superintendent of the industrial educa- 
tional system there. He will leave this 
city about Christmas time, and go at 
once to Porto Rico. He expects that it 
will take him about a month to cover the 
ground which he will have to report on. 
He has a leave of absence from the school 
committee here, so it will not be neces- 
sary for him to resign his position at the 
Mechanic Arts high school. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO. The high 
school was established on May 15, 1867. 
For this and the high school in Attle- 
boro the sum of $3,000 was appropriated. 
At the examination of candidates, the 
public announcement was that whoever 
received fifty per cent. would be admitted. 
Fifty-five applied, and all received the 
“equisite fifty per cent. For the past fif- 
teen vears North Attleboro has been a 
town bv itself, and the school has grown 
in all the years. Since the town was set 
off. there has been maintained an athletic 
association and a lawn tennis court pro- 
vided. Several trophies are the pride of 
the N. A. H. S. Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. The third annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Training 
Teachers’ Conference will be held in the 
city hall building, at Syracuse, December 
30 and 31. The officers and members of 
the conference extend a mest cordial in- 
vitation to the principals and teachers of 
all training schools and classes, to all city 
and town superintendents, the district 
commissioners, the officials of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
all interested in the training of teachers, 
to attend the meetings of the conference. 
In the selection of topies for discussion 
at the meeting of the conference this 
year. special care was taken to consult 
the training school and training class 
teachers throughout the state, and to 
designate such topics as the majority of 
the teachers desired to have considered. 
The various speakers who were invited to 


Training School for 


take part in the discussions have re- 
sponded very cordially, and we be‘iseve 
that the meeting this year will prove of 
unusual value to all who are interested in 
the training of teachers. The session of 
the Training Teachers’ Conference will 
begin at 9 a. m. Tuesday, December 30, 
and will be continued at 2 p. m. on that 
day, and at 9 a. m. Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 31. 
PROGRAM. 


Tuesday, December 30—‘‘Civics and 
History’—How may methods in the 
teaching of these subjects be most effec- 
tively presented to our students? Dis- 
cussed by Welland Hendrick, New York 
Teachers, New 
York; W. H. Perry, Lowville, N. Y.; 
Professor W. H. Mace, Svracuse Univer- 
sity; Principal R. H. Snyder, Adams, 
N. Y.; Principal J. C. Benedict, Le Roy, 
N. Y.; Principal J. S. Kingsley, Newark 
Valley, N. ¥. “Inasmuch as the material 
forms of expression are essential features 
of modern school life, should not ele- 
mentary manual training be a necessary 
part of the professional training of the 
teacher?” Discussed by Superintendent 
Charles B. Gilbert, Rochester, N.. Y.: 
Professor Charles H. Richards, Horace 
Mann School, New York City; Professor 
Cc. F. Binns, Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. ¥.; Superintendent George B. Griffith, 
Utica, N. Y. “Physical Training”: (a) 
To what extent should physical entrance 
examinations be required? (b) How 
may the physical training of our students 
be properly secured? (c) To ,what ex- 
tent should the element of play enter into 
physical training? Disevssed by Miss 


Ada F. Thayer, Syracuse Training 
School, Svracuse; Miss Helen All'ng 
Davis, Normal Training School, 


Rochester; Miss Anna M. Morgan, State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y.; Dr. J. 
W. H. Pollard, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. “How may a knowledge 
of Psychology be made of permanent 
valne to our students?” (a) In school 
management. (b) In the moral develop- 
ment of pupils. (c) In practical utility. 
(d) In dealing with different types of 
pupils. (fe) In unifying the school work. 
(f) In aiding pupils to think. (2) As a 
basis for working cut courses of studv 
TDiscussed by Ossian Lang, editor School 
Journal, New York City; Dr. E. Helen 
Hannahs. State Normal College, Albany, 
N. Y.: Miss H. I. Carter, training class, 
Hornellsville, N. Y.: Principal A. S. 
Downing. New York City Training Schoo! 
for Teachers. New York; Dr. Francis J. 
Cheney, principal State Normal] School, 
Cortland; Dr. Charles DeGarmo, depart- 
ment of science and art of ednueation, 
Cornell University; Dr. J. R. Street, de- 
partrent of science of education, Syra- 
evse Universitv: Dr. J. M. Rice, editor 
The Forum, New York City. “Nature 
Study: Its Practical Value in the Cur- 
riculum.” Phases: 1. Aesthetic. Z. 
Eeonomic. 3. Moral. 4. Intellectual or 
nedarogical. Questions to be considered 
in these phases: To what extent should 
each be emphasized with a view to appli- 
cation to practical life. to culture, to fer- 
tility of resources, and to the sum total 
of human happiness? Discussed by Mrs. 
A. B. Comstock, Cornell University; Miss 
K. Hewitt, training class, Kingston, 
N. Y.; Miss Esther E. Satterlee, Elmira 
training class. Elmira; Miss Eleanor L. 
Lattimore, Normal Training School, 
Rochester; Superintendent Rovillus R. 
Rogers, Jamestown, N. Y.: Miss Anna G. 
Ferenson, Lockport, N. Y.: Miss Rose M. 
Libby, training class, Clayton: Miss 
Blanche M. Sheldon, Training School, 
Auburn. 

Weduesdav, December 31—“Observation 
Work and Practice Teaching.” (a) How 
may criticism be made most helpful to 
the pupil teacher? (b) To what extent 
should the pupil teacher be held respon- 
sible for the work of the class? Dis- 
cussed by Superintendent Elmer S. Red- 
man, Hornellisville, N. Y.; Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris. supervisor primarv work, 
Rochester; Miss Julia M. Hawes, training 
elass. Watkins, N. Y.; Miss Myra lL. 
Ingalshe. commissioner, Hartford, N. Y.: 
Miss Edith A. Scott, Normal Training 
School. Rochester; Professor Grant Karr 
State Normal School. Oswego, N. Y. 
“The Teaching Supply”: (a) Its streneth 
and its weakness. (b) How mav its 
efficiency be increased? Discussed by 
Superintendent Clinton S. Marsh. Auburn 
N. Y.; Superintendent Emmett Belknap. 
Lockport. N. Y.; Principal H. N. Tolman. 
Clvde, N. Y.; Swnerintendent A. B. 
Rilodgett, Svracuse, N. Y.: Dr. Sherman 
Williams. institute conductor. Glen« F lls 
N. Y.: Superintendent Frank W. Jen- 
nings. Johnstown. N. Y.; Prin-ipal S. 7 
Slaweon. Wellsville. N. Principal A. 
M. Hollister, Corinth, N. Y. Reports of 
committees: election of officers. 

Officers: President, Richard A. Searing 
principal Normal Training School, 


Rochester; vice-president, Miss Lillian 
O. Sprague, Normal Training School, 
Rochester; secretary treasurer, 
George <A. Lewis, ‘principal Teachers: 


-Training Sehool, Syracuse. 


ITHACA. The high school has in- 
creased sixty-three per cent. in ten years! 
From 408 to 668! During these ten years 
physical culture, elocution, typewriting, 
and stenography have been addei to the 
program. these, separate depart- 
ments of French, of German. and of 
history have been established, and 
eourses in physics with laboratory work 
given. Students are better able to get 
the subjects whieh they need and in 
which they are especially interested now 
than then; hence, the older ones remain, 
and others come in steadily increasing 
numbers. The increase in buildings, 
books and apparatus, and teachers has 
rept pace with the growing Jemand.—— 
Fourteen of the faculty are college or 
university graduates, and three others 
have had equally good training outside, 
-——Last year eleven of the graduates 
took high honors or won prizes in col- 
lege.——The high school has sent more 
than. 500 students. to college in ten yerrs. 
—-~-When any teacher completes twentv- 
five years of continuous service in the 
city, it is specially recognized.——The 
cost per pupil in Ithaca Jast vear was 
$10.47 below the average in the state, 
They have a’salary schedule by which 
there is a slight increase. In two yeirs 
the increase has been $3.590, which makes 
the teachers hoppy. The new tescher 
must start at $325, but she has an in- 
crease of $25 a year for six years in thé 
primarv grades, and for nine yeors in the 
erammar. At no distant day this iviticl 
s®larv will be raised, which will raive it 
all alone the tine. Sewing is now 
tavght in the elementary schonls.——- 
From January wntil Ees‘er, Mondry 
evening. from 7 to 8 o’clock, a lorve num- 
ber of the teachers of Ithaca voluntari'v 
meet in the superintendent’s office ond 
devote the hour to the studv of qu«s*icis 
vital to an appreciative understanding cf 
the impertant. work of the <chool, pro- 
fessienallv. This has stimulated of 
the teachers to wndertake university 
work in connection with their teaching, 
This is litelvy to be virtually a rentire- 
for the annval increase in salarv, 
The effect upon the entire force is ncet'c>- 
able. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK. Althoug it was necessorv 
for the Fssex county teachers ‘o brave 7 
storm blizzard-like proportions in 
order to attend their institute, held in the 
Newark hizh school building -Yriday, De- 
rember 5. about 1,400 of them were on 
hand. After the usval opening ce-e- 
monies, Professor Earl Barnes was in- 
troduced, His subject was: “Children’s 
Tdea's.”’ His lecture wes based on the 
results of short compositions written by 
thovsands of children in the eastern part 
of the United States, in answer to the 
auestion. ‘““What man or woman do you 
most desire to be like?” He showed that 
children, upon entering school, have 
some person with whom fhey are ac- 
quainted as their ideal; but this ac- 
auaintance ideal gradually dies out, and 
is replaced by some historical cha”acter. 
By a second series of charts, ne shoved 
that a large percentage of boys, upon 
entering school. select some woman 45 
their ideal, but this woman ideal is 
gradually replaced by a man ideal. At 
the age of fourteen the change is com- 
plete, for at that age not a boy selected a 
woman as his ideal. On the other hand, 
the girls were not so loyal to i! eir sex 
lpon entering school, most of them s 
lected some woman astheirideal, but at the 
age of fourteen from fifty-eight to sixty- 
two per cent of the girls selected men as 
their ideals. Professor Barnes explained 
this by saying that the histories did not 
give any attention to women, and in- 
ferred that for this reason woman’s true 
werth is not brought to the attention of 
sehool children. He predicted thot, in 
the generations to come, women would 
get more attention in our histories. His 
prediction seems to be based upon this 
statement: “Women are better than men 
in everything, and men are better than 
women in many things.” Edword 
Howard Griggs, the next speaker, received 
an enthusiastic welcome and close atten- 
tion. He spoke on “The Use of the Mir- 
vin.” Most of us, he said, must spend 
three-fourths of our time in earning our 
living. The other fourth is ours, and is 
styled by him the margin. Our charac- 
ters are formed by the manner in which 
we use this margin. He emphasized the 
necessity of thinking, of reflecting upon 
some of the problems that confront the 
human race. Even though the problem 
is not solved, every idea that is guined 
changes the character of that person’s 
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life, just as in climbing a mountain every 
step upwards changes the whole horizon. 
and gives a broader and clearer view or 
the landscape. This idea is not siimply 
added to the stock on hand, but is mul- 
tiplied into them, so that attaining ‘a 
new idea makes us live in a geometsic2] 
ratio. The speaker dwelt for some ‘ime 
on the great value of concentration of 
one’s whole energy upon any task tuander- 
taken. This is one of the open sereis 
of life. The other one is the power to 
change quickly from one thing ‘o 
another. Miss Maud Summers spoke 
very entertainingly upon ‘‘The Relation 
of Play to Democracy.” Her chief con- 
tention was that play is natural to child- 
hood, and is the greatest means of a 
child’s mental adjustment to his en: iron- 
ment. Samuel McCune Lindsay, super- 
intendent of schools in Porto Rico, gave 
an interesting account of the progress 
that Porto Rico’ is making in her 
schools, and said much abot the 
methods used, especially in the lan-. 
guages. About a hundred American 
teachers are employed, and these spend 
their time in teaching English. In the 
smaller towns, where .an American 
teacher’s time is not fully, employed, the 
native teachers, trustees; and others at- 
tend a clas3 taught by th‘s teacher. In 
{his way many are rapidly learning our 
langnage. 

BAYONNE. The December meeting 
of the Bayonne Teachers’ Association 
was held in school No. 2 Wednesday, De- 
cember 19. The association still con- 
tinues to make good substantial gains in 
membership at each meeting. The first 
part. of the program consisted of a pian» 
solo by Miss Elizabeth Duffy, a teacher 
of school No. 7, Bayonne. Then the fol- 
lowing questions were taken up and dis- 
cussed by members of the association: 
1. Should there be a regular practice of 
beeping pupils after school hours for 
either lessons or deportment? 2. Is 
there any means by which a teacher can 
overcome carelessness in spelling found 
in the higher grades? 3. Should all les- 
sons be prepared at home in the higher 
erades, and to what extent should writ- 
ten home work be required? 4. Would 
a teachers’ vnion raise or lower th2 
standard of education? 5. How far are 
we teachers responsible for the language 
that our pupils use? What are their 
chief fan'ts in this particular, and how 
remedied? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. The school- 
masters of Allegheny county have organ- 
ized a club of noble proportions, At the 
December meeting there were éighty 
diners, with brilliant speeches by Dr: 
Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., 
and Miss Sarah C. Brooks of Baltimore. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The bill for the in- 
corporation of a “General Educational 
Board,” which recently passed the 
House of Representatives, is intended to 
pave the way for the establishment of an 
educational centre of extensive propor- 
tions in this city. The measure was in- 
troduced at the instance of John D. 
Rockefeller and other persons of wealth, 
who, it now develops, intend to create a 
fund to aid existing schools and colleges, 
without any restriction as to age, sex, or 
color of attendants. The measure also 
is without limitation as to the part of 
the country.in which the schools shall 
be located, but it is known that it is the 
especial desire of the promoters of the 
undertaking to improve the educational 
facilities of the South, including those 
for the improvement of colored youth. 
There is no intention of building up an 
The headquarters and offices of the cor- 
educational institution at any place. 
poration will be located in Washington. 
No definite figures can te given by any 
one here as to the amount to be in- 
vested, but those who know anything of 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
pre HUNDRED 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
Siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


the plans believe the volume of money 
will be sufficient to meet all real needs of 
deserving institutions in the Southern 
states. Mr. Rockefeller has not promised 
any specific amount, but he has let it be 
known that he will give liberally. The 
names of other wealtay men who will 
join him in the enterprise have not been 
made public. The incorporators named 
in the act are the following well-known 
*ducators: Daniel C. Gilman, George 
Foster Peabody, Morris K. Jesup, Robert 
O. Ogden, William H. Baldwin, Jr., Jabez 
L. M. Curry, Frederick T. Gates, Walter 
H. Page, and Albert Shaw. The under- 
standing here is that the institution will 
be put into shape for business soon after 
the bill receives the president’s signature. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The third annual con- 
ference of Collegiate and Secondary In- 
structors at Western Reserve University 
on November 28 and 29 was a greater 
success even than either of the others. 
It is a conference of college and second- 
ary men and women and superintendents 
of schools. The topics considered were: 
“Professional Training of Secondary 
School Instructors,” “Problems in Sec- 
ondary School Administration,” “Prob- 
lems in College Administration,” ‘How 


Can the Colleges Improve Instruction in 


Secondary Schools,” “The Extended High 
School Course,” and “Athletics in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” The speakers were: 
President Charles F. Thwing, Western 
Reserve University; Superintendent §. O. 
Hartwell, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Franklin 
Turner Jones, South high school, Cleve- 
land, O.; Dr. W. T. Marvin, Western Re- 
serve University; Professor David R. 
Major, Ohio State University; Principal 
C. G. Ballou, Toledo, O.; Principal M. J. 
Fletcher, Jamestown, N. Y.; Dr. W. D. 
McFarland, Central high school, Pitts- 
yurg, Penn.; Principal Thomas Bailey 
Lovell, Niagara Falls, New York: Pro- 
fessor John H. Grove, Ohio Wesleyan 
University; Principal C. J. Beazelle, Cen- 
tral high school, Detroit, Mich.: Presi- 
Jent James W. Bashford, Ohio Weslevan 
University; President Alston Ellis, Ohio 
University; President W. F. Pierce, Ken- 
von College; President W. O. Thompson, 
Ohio State University; Princival J. Rem- 
son Bishop, Walnut Hills high school, 
Cincinnati, O.: Superintendent E. 
Carey, Warren, O.; Professor §S. F. Me- 
Lennan. Oberlin College; Superintendent 
N. H. Chaney, Youngstown, O.: Profes- 
sor Elias Compton. Wooster University; 
Superintendent J. B. Richey, McKeesport, 
Penn.; Principal George D. Pettee, Uni- 
versity school, Cleveland, O.; Superin- 
tendent John M. Sarver, Canton, O. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The forty-eighth an- 
nl session cf the Iowa State Teachers’ 
association will convene at Des Moines 
December 30 and 31, and January 1 and 2. 
The officers are: President, Charles 
F'dred Shelton: secretary, W. F. Barr; 
treasurer, G. W. Samson; executive com- 
mittee, Inéz F. Kelso, J. J. McConnell, and 
W. H. Bender. Strong and attractive pro- 
grams have been prepared for section 
meetings and Round Tables, and the gen- 
eral program looks so very inviting that 
we give it in full:— ‘i 

Wednesday evening, December 31, audi- 
torium, Central church of Christ—Invoca- 
tion, Rev. J. Everest Cathell; violin solo, 
Henry Given Cox. director violin depart- 
ment. Des Moines musical college; music, 
Simpson College Glee club; president’s 
address, Charles Eldred Shelton, Indian- 
ola: piano solo. Tannhauser march, Wag- 
ner-Liszt, Miss Heaton, pupil of F. E. Ba~- 
rows, director Simpson conservatory of 
music; address, Nathan C. Schaeffer, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Penn- 
sylvania. Subject, “Grades of Thinking 
and Thinking in the Grades’; reception 
at the Savery. 

Thursday morning, January 1, auditor- 
jum,. Central church of Christ—Invoca- 
tion, Rabbi S. H. Sonnenschein; music, 
Minnesingers, Iowa State Normal, C. A. 
Fullerton, director; paper, “How Can the 
Public Schools Most Effectively Make for 
Character Building?’ F. E. Palmer, Vil- 
lisea, twenty minutes; discussion, Eugene 
Pierce, Ottumwa, ten minutes; general 
discussion, fifteen minutes; paper, ““What 
May the Grade Teacher Expect from the 
City Superintendent?” F. E. King, Center- 
ville. twentv minutes; discussion, Mrs. 
Mina J. Faulk, Sioux City, ten minutes, 
Miss Mina B. Ogden, Boone, ten minutes; 
address, Orville T. Bright, county superin- 
tendent, Cook county, Illinois. Subject: 
“Our Duty ‘to the Country Schools.” 

Thursday afternoon, January 1, audi- 
torium, Central Church of Christ—Me- 
morial services; hymn, “Lead, Kindly 
Light”; prayer, L. Bookwalter, president 
Western College, Toledo; report of ne- 


crology committee, Thomas Nicholson, 
Mt. Vernon, fifteen minutes; symposium, 
“Doctor W. M. Beardshear’’; ‘“‘As a Man,” 
W. D. Wells, Davenport, ten minutes; “As 
a Public Schoo! Man,” Henry Sabin, Des 
Moines, ten minutes; “As a College Exec- 
utive,” J. B. Hungerford, Carroll, ten min- 
utes; “As a Friend and Co-Worker,” O. H. 
Cessna, Ames, ten minutes; “As a Lover 
of Literature,” F. C, Bastman, Cedar 
Falls, ten minutes; music, hymn, “Nearer, 
My God, To Thee.” 

Thursday evening, January 1, auditor- 
ium, Central Chureh of Christ-—Invoca- 
tion, Rev. J. F. Nugent; organ solo, Mrs. 
J. A. Barnett, organist of Central Church 
of Christ, teacher of the pipe organ, 
Drake University conservatory; music, 
Minnesingers, Cedar Falls, C. A. Fuller- 
ton, director; contralto solo, Eleanor 
Frater, pupil of Doctor M. L. Bartlett, di- 
rector Des Mcines musical college; greet- 
ing from Governor A. B. Cummins; lec- 
ture, Lorado Taft, Chicago; subject, 
“Glimpses of a Seulptor’s Studio, or 
How Statues Are Made’’; reunions of the 
colleges of the Iowa State Teachers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Friday morning, January 2, auditorium, 
Plymouth church—Invocation, Rev. Mr. 
Adams; music, male quartette, Iowa Col- 
Iege, Grinnell. W. B. Olds, director; re- 
norts of standing committees; report of 
legislative committee. S. H. Shealley, Des 
Moines, twenty minutes; paper, “The At- 
titude of Towa Teachers Toward Desired 
Legislation,” Fill M. Bell, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, twenty minutes: general 
disenssion, ten minutes; symposium. “My 
Hobbv,”” A. H. Bigelow, Le Mars, fifteen 
minutes; G. FE. Finch, Marion. fifteen min- 
utes: Laura Seals, Cedar Falls, fifteen 
minutes: discussion. F. E. Howard, Bed- 
ford. ten minutes; paper, “Oral Hygiene,” 
Doctor I. P. Wilson, Burlington, twenty 
minvtes, 

Friday afternoon, January ?, auditori- 
vm, Plymouth church—General busine-s 
session; music, furnished by Highland 
Park vocal department, Grant Hadlev, 
teacher of voice; state svperintendent’s 
annual address, Richard C. Barrett, Des 
Moines: lecture, “The Group Moralitv of 
Chi'dren.” Doctor George E. Vincent, Chi- 
cago University. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The State Teachers’ 
Association holds a jubilee meeting De- 
cember 29-30-31, with a program of more 
than ordinary interest. The following 
speakers have been engaged, and special 
efforts are being put forth to make this 
meeting the best ever held in the state: 
Pr. John Bascom, ex-president Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Henry Turner Bailey, 
artist and lecturer in the service of the 
Massachusetts board of education; Wil- 
bur F. Jackman, dean School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Warren Springer of “‘The Work- 
shop,” Chicago; Professor Wilbur Fisk 
Gordy, author and historian, Hartford. 
Conn.;: Professor Reuben Post Halleck, 
principal male high school and author, 
Louisville; Mrs. Ida Hood Clark, vice- 
president Eastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation, and supervisor manual trzining, 
Nashville; Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, presi- 
dent International Kindergarten Union; 
Francis G. Blair, supervisor of practice, 
Charleston Normal School; Editor A. E. 
Winship, Journal of Education, Boston. 
——The County Superintendents’ Asse- 
ciation (including county training 
schools) will be held Tuesday, December 
22 at 2 v. m. President and chairman, 
Walter H. Hunt, county superintendent. 
Kingston; vice-president, A. J. Ingli, 
cointy superintendent, Elleworth; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Ellen Hammond, 
connty superintendent, Liberty Bluff. 
The program follows: President’s ad- 
dress, Walter H. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools, Green Lake county; “County 
Teachers’ Associations: How Should They 
Be Conducted?” R. H. Burns, superin; 
tendent of schools, Richland county; 
“How Can We Make Our Visitation More 
Effective?” H. L. Gardner, superintend- 
mt of schools, Vernon county; “The 
County Training School,” John F. La- 
mont, superintendent of schools, Mara- 
thon county; “Sloyd Work in the Coun- 
try Schools,” L. L. Summers, supervisor 
of manual training, Oshkosh Normal 


School. 
MISSOURI. 

AVA. The program of ‘the South Cen- 
tral Missouri Teachers’ Association, held 
November 27-29, was full of interest and 
profit to the many teachers present. The 
principal speakers were as follows: “‘Na- 
ture Teaching in the Rural Schools,” 
Professor R. W. Clothier, Cape 
Girardeau; “How Far May the Public 
School Work Be Extended?’ Superin- 
tendent W. T. Carrington, Jefferson City: 
“The Newspaper in the Public School,” 
Professor William H. Lynch, Mountain 
county superintendent, Liberty Bluff. 


Plunk; “Articulation of High Schools 
with Colleges,” Professor A. G. Taylor, 
Gainesville; “Our Rural Schools System, 
Some Needed Reforms,” Professor C. H. 
Simmons, Seymour; “Self-Activity of 


the Child,” County Commissioner C, A. 


Stephens, Mountain Grove; ‘Teaching 
Civics in Public Schools,” Professor T. J. 
Walker, Norwood; “An Old Poem Re- 
Studied, The Raven,” H. M. Skinner, Chi- 
cago; “The Genesis of the Teacher,” Pro- 
fessor W. H. Williamson, West Plains; 
“Inciting Pupils to Their Best Efforts,” 
J. A. Taylor, Springfield. 


MINNESOTA. 

The Minnesota Educational association 
meets for its fortieth session at St. Paul, 
December 31, and January 1-2. Besides 
the notables of the state, among whom 
are John Olsen, superintendent of public 
instruction, Governor Van Sant, Hon. 
Moses E. Clapp, George B. Aiton, Superin- 
tendent Jordan and others, the program 
furnishes opportunity of Hearing others of 
national fame. President James J. Hill, 
of the Great Northern, Doctor Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, and possibly 
John Mitchell of the labor union will be 
heard. Much local talent finds a place on 
the program and many interesting ques- 
tions are treated. Probably fifteen hun- 
dvel teachers will be enrolled at this meet- 

-£———The Normal school graduates of 
Minnesota row get a year's credit at the 
University.——The State Debating league 
is »¢ain wnder full organization, and the 
preliminaries occur December 12. About 
thirty schools are interested in debating 
the question: “Resolved, That United 
States Senators Should be Elected by Di- 
rect Vote of the Peonle.” The Ninth con- 
eressional district is alive to the plan, and 
Ada, Fergus Falls, Crookston, East Grand 
Yorks, Mcorhead and Perham are all after 
honors. The University debating team 
will eroes swords with the Northwestern 
Wriversitvy Janivarv 16. The winner will 
then meet Michigan-Chicago victors. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


The University of Georgia is to have a 
gift of $6,000,000, but it may not come for 
fifty years. The bequest was made about 
twenty years ago, and is to go to the 
university when the youngest grandson 
of the donor is twenty-one yesrs of age. 
At that time some of his children were 
very young. It is possible that !t will yet 
be fifty years before the last grandson is 
twenty-one, but the amount will probably 
be as much as $6,000,000 at that time. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS DAY. 


“There's a song in the air! 
There's a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby's low ery! 
And the star rains its fire while the 
Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a 
King!” —dJ. G. Holland. 


“The Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus,”’ by Professor W. H. Echols of the 
University of Virginia, is said to treat 
its subject with simplicity and clearness, 
and to abound in examples, geometrical 
illustrations, and figures. It will be is- 
an this month by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 


business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO., 
170 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 
nov6-2m 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
aubsaoription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR CO, 
29-A Beacon St,, Kostow, Mass, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


‘'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Yhe president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity alu cOMulitvee Of tie vi 
regeuis Have Seiecl€u OL Civil 
anu mining engimeering tu wil tae piace 
made yucuul by tue resignauon Of rru- 
ressor yvoon .. vonnstou iast§ spring. 
rroessor Wilillam H. a gradu- 
ate OL tne University OL micnigan, and a 
tnorougnly practicai engineer, as Weil as 
an excelent teacner, has been eiected. 

Proiessor Sougnton graduated irom 
the University ot Micnigan witn the ae- 
gree or S. U. and iater tooK the ae- 
zree of C. E. at tne same institution. 
Alterwara he did graduate work in pure 
mathematics at tne University Of Uni- 
cago. 

In addition, he has met with great suc- 


cess as prolessor of civil engineering at . 


Dennison University, where ne has veen 
employed since 1894. Professor bouga- 
ton wil enter upon his duties at Morgan- 
town at the beginning of the spring term, 
April 1. 

The winter quarter at West Virginia 
University will begin January 2. ‘Tne 
convocation address will be deliverea 
Friday night, January 2, in Commence- 
ment hall, by Rev. Dr. C. J. Baldwin of 
Granville, O. 

The newly-elected trustees of Oberlin 
are: Aimzi L. Barber of New York City, 
General G. W. Shurtleff of Oberlin, Dr. 
Judson Smith of Boston, Merritt starr, 
Esq., of Chicago, and D. Willis James or 
New York. The last is the principal 
donor of the Martyrs’ Memorial, and 
takes the place made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Dan Bradley, who was re- 
cently called to tae presidency of Grin- 
nell (lowa) College. Dr. Smith was 
elected by the alumni. There is still a 
vacancy in the board, that left by the 
resignation of Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, 
who is precluded from being a trustee on 
account of her position as a professor in 
the college. 

Lake Forest College is to have a lec- 
tureship which bids fair to become for 
the United States what the famous 
Bampton lectures at Oxford have been 
for England. 

In 1897, the late William Bross of Chi- 
eago, lieutenant-governor of Illinois 
from 1866-’70, desiring to make some 
memorial of his son, Nathaniel Bross, 
who ‘had died in 1856, entered into an 
agreement with the “Trustees of Lake 
Forest University,” whereby there was 
finally transferred to the trustees a very 
large sum of money, the income of which 
was to accumulate in perpetuity for suc- 
cessive periods of ten years, at compound 
interest, the accumulations of one decade 
to be spent in the following decade, tor 
the purpose of stimulating the production 
of the best books or treatises “on the 
connection, relation, and mutual bearing 
of any practical science, or the history 
of our race, or the facts in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, with and upon the 
Christian religion.” 

A prize of $6,000 will be given to the 
author of the best book on any of the 
lines above indicated, which may be pr-- 
sented on or before January 1, 1°05. 
The manuscripts, accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name of 
the writer, must be sent on or before the 
above date, addressed to the President 
of Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, III. 

There is no special limit as to the 
leneth of the book. 

The offer of this prize is “open to scien- 
tifie men, Christian phi'csophers, and 
historians of all nations.” 

The award is to be made by a commit- 
tee of iucg-s composed of dis‘ingviched 
men in divinity, science, and letters, 
herefter to be chosen and duly an- 
novneed. To facilitate.a promp* exam- 
ination and decision by this committee, 
three copies of each manuscript must be 
submitted in typewriting. 

The treatise receiving the prize is to 
hecome the property of the trustees of 
Tale orest, and is to be published as a 
volume of the proposed Bross library. 
In the case of a specially meritorios 
manuscript not receiving the prize, the 
trustees are empowered. under the gen- 
erous terms of the deed of gift, to pur- 
chase the sarre from the author, and to 
publish this treatise also as part of the 
same library. 

Before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence Princeton won the ninth annual de- 
bate from Harvard December 12 at Prince- 
ton. The question for discussion was 
chosen by Princeton, and ran as fol- 
lows: — 

Resolved, That whenever, in the event 


To Free Text-Book Schools: 


Don't. 


Let your new books go into the hands of the scholars wnprotected, 
when for Iie. you can have a 


HEAVY, STRONG, LEATHERETTE, 
WATERPRUOF AND GERMPROOF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


ON EACH BOOK. 


Did you never see Geographies, or other costly books, with their 


We have; and it never could occur if the 


Holden Sy 


Had | been thoroughly adopted. 
HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVGR CoO., 


Samples free. 


» P. O. Box 643. 


BACKS ALL WORN OFF ? 


stem for Preserving Books’’ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


of continued domestic violence, lives and 
property are not adequately protected py 
a state, it is for public good that the Pres- 
ident should have tne power to aftord pro- 
tection without the application of the 
state for federal aid 

Harvard supported the negative side. 
The officials were: Presiding otticer, the 
Hon. William M. Lanning, of Trenton, N. 
J.; judges, the Hon. Cnarles Andrews, 
former chief justice of New York, the 
Right Rev. Jonn Scarborough, bishop of 
New Jersey, and Doctor Alvert Shaw of 
New York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Living Age for 1933. Founded 
by E. Littell in 1844. The world’s great- 
est intellects are represented in its pages. 
As it enters upon its sixtieth year and two 
hundred and thirty-sixth quarterly vol- 
ume, the Living Age still maintains the 
high standard ot literary excellence which 
has characterized it from the beginning. 
it presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness equalled 
by no other publication, the best essays, 
reviews, criticisms, serial and short stor- 
ies, sketches of travel and discovery, poe- 
try, scientific, biographical, historical, and 
political information from the vast field 
of foreign periodical literature. 

The following list included some of the 
writers represented in a single years 
numbers of the Living Age; Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parxer, A. 
T. Quiller-Couch, the Bishop of Ripon, 
Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice Meynell, W. 
B. Yeats, Andrew Lang, Katharine Ty- 
nan, Maxwell Gray, Sidney Lee, Herbert 
Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold, Edmund Goss2, 
George Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemys3 
Reid, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Eu- 
gene Melchior de Vogue, Leslie Stephen, 
Lord Rosebery, Paul Bourget, W. L. 
Courtney, Professor Edward Dowden, 
Max Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, the 
Hon. H. H. Asquith, Pierre de Coubertin, 
William Watson, W. S. Lilly, Maxine 
Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Sir Lewis Mor- 
ris, John Morley, Emily Lawless, Theo- 
phile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 

To each new subscriber for the year 
1903. until the edition is exhausted, the 
publishers offer, free, the thirteen weekly 
issues for the three months, October, No- 
vember, and December, making a large 
octavo volume of eight hundred twenty- 
four pages. 

The beginning of a new volume is a 
good time to begin a new subscription, 
and every lover of good reading not now 
a subseriber should hasten to avail him- 
self of this generous offer. 

Published weekly at $6.00 a year, single 
copies, fifteen cents each, by the Living 
Age Company, Boston. 


—Teachers and parents who are looking 
for some entertainment to interest the 
children at holiday time will welcome the 
December Woman’s Home Companion, 
with Haryot Holt Dey’s Christmas can- 
tata, Four Clauses.” 


—The Catholic World gives each month 
a rich and bountiful feast of story, and 
travel, and biography, and essay, so that 
every taste may be gratified. 


AN IMPORTANT ALLIAACF. 


New Conservatory or Music anp 
Emerson COLLEGE OF ORATURY TO ACT 
1n CO-OPERATION. 

There has been completed an alliance 
of significance to students cf musi:, 
dramatic art, oratory, and literary inter- 
pretation. The New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, probably the largest school 
of music in America, and the Eme-soa 
College of Oratory, equally representative 
as a school of oratory and literary inter- 
pretation, will henceforth act in closest 
co-operation in the establishment of a 
great art centre in this city. After sev- 
eral weeks of negotiation, an alliance has 
been formed, which, while greatly 
strengthening the work of the two 
schools, and offering opportunities never 
before presented, leaves each institution 
independent in its management and con- 


trol, as well as financially independent of 
the other. In other words, the schools 
are not amalgamated, nor is the present 
important combination of interests a 
step towards such amalgamation, for 
the name, identity, and integrity of the 
two schools are to be rigidly preserved in 
the future as in the past. The movement 
oresents the unique feature of two inde- 
pendent organizations working hand in 
hand for the attainment of common 
ideals in education, uniting in the inter- 
change of common advantages, and co- 
operating in securing the most complete 
equipment, the broadest training and 
best efficiency in instruction, and in es- 
tablishing the highest standards of re- 
quirement and work. 

The courses of instruction in the pres- 
ent department of literature, expression, 
and interpretation in the New England 
Conservatory will be incorporated in the 
curriculum of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, and the head of the conserva- 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


{* response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 


havemade arrangements with the 


publishers whereby we are able to give 


our subscribers special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others. 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 
In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Offer No. 1. 


Offer No. 2. 


Our Price..... 
Offer 

Journal of Education..... 


Current Literature........ 


Publishers’ price 


Our Price........ 


No. 3. 


$4 50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :-— 


World’s Work...... 


Art Interchange ...... 
Lippincott’s 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-4 Beacon &t., Boston, Mase, 


Address 


Regular Price 
$3.00 
3.40 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Sundials ard Roses of Yesterday.........,....... 


Avery 
A Book of 
The Children of Charles I........ 
First Book of Forestry.................. 
Shakespeare and His Forerunners.................. 
Nature and the 


e 

he Macmillan Company, N.Y. 
Earle “ 250 
Jiriczek “ “ 40 
Morse “ “ 
Martineau Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .30 
Phelps “ “ “ “ 00 
Griggs B. W. Huebsch, N, 180 
Hail C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ 50 
Sumner Ginn & Co., Boston. — 

loch “ “ 
Lanier Doublecay, Page & Co.,N.Y. 10,00 
Whiting Little, Brown & Co., Boston. —_ 
Phin Industria! Publishing Co., N.Y. —— 
Abbott The Outlook Company, sa 1.00 
Cesaresco Charles Scribner’s Sons, ” 3.50 

ro 
Van'Tyne (Ba. eClure, Phillips & Co., 

e Gaillenne r & Broth 
Marriott dene Line = 
Pancoast Henry Holt & Co., —_ 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


't TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


> We place first.class teachers in all kinds of publ'c and private school positions, Our rapidly 
increasing patronage is bringing great opportunities to ambitious teachers. 


Send for Reference Book. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including spec 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


ial teachers and CULLOUS School 


LLOUGH. 


always we surprise those who conie to us for teachers by our promptness. We have all our 

information systematized, we have two long-distance telephones in our office, and we use 

the telegraph freely, so we often have a teacher on the spot before the applicant supposes the correpond- 

ence is fairly opened. Thus last Saturday December 6) Superintendent Diamond of Tonawanda wrote 

for a teacher and left the T0 K ov hand ready to begin work before school opened Monday rapt 
She was 


ALMOS 


selection to us. He writes December 9: “It is now time, you will probably a 
that I acknowledge the prompt delivery of a teacher in response to my request of some days since. She 
— 80 prompt in coming as almost to take my breath away; if I had had my breakfast at the moment of 

er arrival I might have been better prepared to.with- HIS BREATH at I might be fully justified 
stand the shock. I have been waiting and watching in making acknowledgment 
of indebtedness. I have no hesitation in saying that so far as we have goue we find Miss Clinch entl:el 
satisfactory.” We like that sort of testimony. Mr. Diamond has been sending to us for teachers for } 
by as and he knew he was not taking much in leaving the choice to us. We mean this shall 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Teachers Vy anted. vacancies in good schoo's which must be filled on 
short notice, Candidates being scarce, there are 


many excellent opportunities of getting a first-class position, For particulars address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


During the winter months there are unexpected 


B. F. CLARK Fourteenth Year. Permanent 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | Schools in the West, Bond || Wabash Avenue 
he West. Send ° 

AGENCY. for Our Platform for 1902. || CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Panties 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every ent of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency new you” 


New York 
> 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS,.Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Experienced Management, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


tory department, E. Charlton Black, 
LL.D., professor of English literature, 
Boston University, Mrs. Agnes Knox 
Black, and Miss Gertrude I. McQuesten 
will become associated with the present 
staff of teachers and lecturers of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, bringing 
with them the strength of their wide edu- 
cational experience and professional 
equipment. The enlarged work will be 
conducted at the home of the Emerson 
College in the new Chickering hall, 
Huntington avenue, while -for recitals 
and lectures the two auditoriums of the 
Conservatory building will be used, in 
addition to Chickering hall. 

Associated with Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, dean and executive head of 
Emerson College, will be an advisory 
board, including, ex-officio, Presidents 
Charles P. Gardiner and Charles Wesley 
Emerson of the New England Conserva- 
tory and Emerson College of Oratory, re- 
spectively, and Dean Henry Lawrence 
Southwick, Dr. B. Charlton Black, Dr. A. 
FE. Winship, editor of the New England 
Journal of Education, Dr. William J. 
Rolfe of Cambridge, and Dr. Richard 
Burton of the University of Minnesota. 

The work of the College of Oratory will 
be arranged under the general depart- 
ments of oratory, literary interpretation, 
dramatic art, English language and lit- 
erature, pedagogy, and physical training, 
the courses of each department being 
greatly broadened and advanced, and the 
arrangement of studies and the super- 
vision of all instruction under the imme- 
diate, direction of the dean and advisory 
board. 

Special advantages will be offered 
those who desire to combine the studies 
of music, oratory, and modern languages. 
The concerts and recitals and general 
lectures of the Conservatory and College 
of Oratory will be free to the pupils of 
both institutions, and all students will be 
put upon a common footing in sharing 
the privileges of the reference libraries 
and splendid new dormitories. The 
Teachers’ Agencies of the two schools 
will be combined. 

The magazines now maintained by the 
two institutions will be succeeded in the 
near future by a new art magazine, de- 
voted to literature, music, the drama, 
and the platform, a -magazine broad in 
its appeal, and including among its con- 
tributors leaders in art and education. 

Perhaps no one feature of the new alli- 
ance, so rich in opportunities and possi- 
bilities. will prove so immediately inter- 
esting to Bostonians as the series of fac- 
ulty and student recitals and the public 
Presentation of operas and plays by the 
new School of Opera of the Conservatory 
and the dramatic department of the Col- 
lege of Oratory, for which an opportunity 
is now open such as was never. before 
presented in any American city. In these 
courses the New England Conservatory 
and Emerson College will work in clos- 
est co-operation, and the announcement 
of the plans of the lyceum committee 
Will be awaited with keen interest. 


POST CHECK CURRENCY. 


“For years the public has been annoyed 
beyond measure by the slow, ancient 
methods provided by the postal depart- 
ment for safe transmission of small sums 
of money by mail. Money orders are in- 
convenient to both sender and receiver. 
The Post Check Currency system offers 
a method that is absolutely safe and as 
convenient of execution as paying a 
nickel for a cigar. Antiquities have no 
place in the modern business world, and 
Congress should lose no time in passing 
the Post Check Currency bill, and give the 
people all possible benefits of practicable, 
twentieth century ideas, born of experi- 
ence and good sense, and a desire to 
please and accommodate the public.” 


TOURIST RATES VIA THE SEA- 
BOARD. 


Winter Tourist Tickets are now on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, via the Sea- 
board Air Line railway, to all points in 
Florida, also to Cuba and Nassau, as well 
as to Pinehurst, Camden, and the leading 
Southern winter resorts. 

These tickets are good for stop-over, 
either going or coming, until the end of 
the Winter season. 

The Seaboard is the short route from 
the North and East to Florida and the 
South Atlantic states, 

For further information and book of 


‘Winter tours, apply to agents of the Sea- 


board Air Line railway and those of con- 
necting lines. Also, for “The Land of 
Manatee,” about a region on the west 
coast of southern Florida, in three book- 
lets: No. 1, Historical and Descriptive; 
No. 2, For Gardener and Fruit Grower; 
No. 3, For Tourist and Sportsman. Ask 
or send for the one you want. 
Cc. B. Ryan, G. P. A. 

v27-5t Portsmouth, Va. 


VARIETIES. 
Hobson—‘“It isn’t so easy a matter to 
plan one’s housekeeping arrangements.” 
Dobbins—“I believe you. I’ve been 
thinking what to do about breakfast to- 
morrow morning. I should like beef- 
steak, but if I pay the price for it, I can’t 
afford to burn the coal to cook it, and if 
I burn the coal, I can’t afford the steak.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per. 
fect success. t soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palo, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Oldest and t known in U. 8, 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. i4th St., 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893,' ~ 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. 1, MERRILL, } Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


O. B. BRUCE, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCIECO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN®, Wash., Hyde Block. LO8 ANGELES, (21., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
_ EpwArD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo!) Property. 
Corr is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 


We recommend no others. 


HE EDUCATIONAL .EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIg. 
Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Kellogg’s Bureav| Teachers Wanted 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Hae hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 

“Mew England teachers wan 
H, &. KELLOGG, Manuger, — 
Ne, 61 E, Mh &t,, New York. 


have their subscriptions advanced six 
moNTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription, 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., . 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


SETS to the JOURNAL can 


| 
| 
Constructive and Preventive Philanthrophy........ 
Furniture of the Olden Time......................... 
The Peasant and the | 
Anti-Slavery Papers of Lowell (2 Vols.)............ 
| 
The Shakespear Cyeiopedia and Glossary .. ...... 
Religious Life in 
Climbing on the Himalayas and Other Mountains... 
Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution.................... 
Letters of Daniel Webster. ............ 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol, LVL—No. 24 


Nature Study Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Bes? Work Yet Written. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to| “Having thoroughly acquainted my- 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. | self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does| having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book | 1 can say most heartily that it is the 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A,| best work that has yet been written.” — 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State| CAROLYN D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, 
Board of Education. New Bedford, Mass, 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by the classes of children in public schools. 


Boards, 120 pages. Illustrated. 
Liberal discounts fot introduction. -. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON ; NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 10th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo! 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


; 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
6. 
7. 


Admirable 


Features All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 


Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK : CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 44 East 91th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


WINSHIP AGENCY 


At this season of- the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


unexpected vacancies. 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure /ctter positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 


We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this’ 
Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


buestion. 
nials received by us lately: 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 


and if,at any future time, I need the services” 


of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * 

I shall recommend your agency to any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


_Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 

Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 
I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N.H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. 1 think 
[ have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 


Sincerely yours, 


F. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 


You know I do not possess unlimitea faith 
in the value of. agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the mannerin which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 


Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon 


St., Boston. 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercis.s in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (6 cts.): Piimary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part II. (9) cts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. 

Part III. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requireme: ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


. By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND -PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Bouton. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRASIMATICAL CAUTIONS. «A concise and ‘comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. Wit.is, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By jaune F. Wiuuis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 

become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND Pustisuinc Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free, 


Oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon 8t., Roaton. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


Any Information. 
27-29 West 23d St. 


v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


‘ 


MAS- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe . 
for theadvancement of art edu sation, and trait- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i :dustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further paiciculare apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxever St., n 
H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. A. M. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ca es address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusyre, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address , 
Jouw @. Taompsow, Princina!. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERBS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Was writing to our advertisers, please 
mention ‘‘ Journal of Kducation.’ 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


33 East St., . 


NEW YORK 


School | 
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